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VALID GROUND FOR SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 
AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE workingmen of the United States and of Europe are de- 
manding a stricter Sabbath observance. Recent agitations to 
this end have originated, in most instances, not in churches, but 
in labor unions, and have been prosecuted, not in the name of 
religion, but in that of philanthropy. Socialism is leading a 
renaissance of Puritanism. Let not the heirs of the Puritans, 
then, undervalue the efforts of those who have the restless holi- 
day Sunday and are seeking to put in its place the British- 
American Sabbath of quiet rest, a golden mean between the 
Puritan Sabbath on the one extreme and the Continental Sun- 
day on the other. 

The recent humanitarian movements toward a stricter Sab- 
bath observance are a striking illustration of that Seripture say- 
ing about God’s laws, “ His commandments are not grievous.” 
Christians tunneling from one side of the mountain for the 
glory of God, and workingmen tunneling from the other side 
for their own good, meet at the Fourth Commandment. This 
is found to be as fully in harmony with the nature of man and 
the necessities of society as any other of the Ten Command- 
ments, on which, it should be remembered, all Christian govern- 
ments rest. Justinian, Charlemagne, and Alfred based their 
legal codes on the Decalogue. One reason why the Sabbath law 
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and other Bible laws are considered burdensome is that many 
fail to understand that religion is only living in accordance with 
nature; conversion being like the setting of dislocated bones, 
restoring them to their proper place and functions. The Fourth 
Commandment, at least, is a “ natural law in the spiritual world.” 
A restful change one day in seven from one’s usual labors and 
amusements is found to be required, not only by the laws of 
church and state, not only by the laws of the Old Testament 
and the New, but also by the laws of nature. Sabbath rest is 
good, not only for our spiritual nature, but also for animal na- 
ture in man and beast, and even for machinery. 

The failures and successes of workingmen, in their recent 
efforts to secure a more restful Sabbath, point out clearly the 
only defensible ground of Sabbath observance which it is all 
important for both the friends of God and the friends of man 
to find and fortify. To show what this ground is, not by Scrip- 
ture, not by abstract theorizing, but by “the philosophy that 
teaches by example,” is my present purpose. 

The efforts of workingmen in Continental Europe and in our 
own country during the past four years to check the rapid in- 
crease of needless Sunday work are a practical study of the 
holiday Sunday, which, in its ecclesiastical basis, denies any 
divine authority to the Sabbath, and aims, on grounds of mere 
expediency, by human laws alone, to shut out labor while ad- 
mitting amusements. 

What do the facts of recent history show as to the relation of 
Sunday amusements to Sunday work ? 

In 1886 the Italian legislators made a law requiring that chil- 
dren employed in factories should each rest one day of each week. 
The movement was inaugurated by a minister, but supported 
by the Hygienic Society and several workingmen’s organiza- 
tions. Note that these societies did not venture to ask even this 
irregular one seventh of time for rest for any toilers except chil- 
dren — in factories. 

In 1885 Austria-Hungary, in response to the bitter ery of 
Sabbathless toilers, enacted a stringent Sunday law, which 
emancipated even printers from Sunday work — for a Sabbath 
or two. Then Greed recaptured his fugitive slaves. That law, 
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however, serves one purpose at least: it stands as that nation’s 
confession to the world that the Continental Sunday, the holi- 
day Sunday, is to many a day of needless toil. Those who 
know the Continental Sunday best, it will be seen, have the 
same opinion of it that the Quaker had of a bad neighbor, of 
whom his opinion was asked. He replied, “ /Ze would make a 
tip-top stranger.” 

The reaction against the Sunday work of the Continental 
Sunday is even stronger in Germany than in Austria or Italy. 
In Stuttgart, 600 shop-keepers have engaged to close their shops 
on the Sabbath. In Carlsruhe a second carrier delivery of let- 
ters on that day has been stopped. In Alsace-Lorraine public 
houses have been closed till noon by a new law. In 1886 a 
thousand carpenters of Berlin sent the following petition to the 
German Chancellor for protection against Sunday work: 
* Prince Bismarck : You have declared that you will not legally 
forbid Sunday work until convinced by the voice of the labor- 
ers that they demand rest on that day. Here, then, is their 
voice. We declare explicitly that we desire a law which will 
grant us protection in the enjoyment of freedom from work on 
Sunday. Sunday labor leads to misery, crime, and vagabond- 
ism.” Bismarck, instead of aiding German workingmen to re- 
cover their Sunday rest, blocked them, not only in Parliament, 
but also by his own bad example in keeping the employees in 
his brandy factories at work seven days in the week. A com- 
mission appointed by the German government to investigate 
this matter of Sunday work finds 57 per cent. of those employed 
in factories and 77 per cent. of those engaged in trade and trans- 
portation regularly work on Sunday. No remedy is suggested. 
Even conservative German papers declare that nothing can 
be done at present except to educate public opinion. Unless 
they are blind to the lessons of recent history, they will not 
begin that education with Luther, whose lax views on this point 
are the door through which labor and lust have invaded the 
German Sunday. They will rather begin with the Fourth 
Commandment. This rejected stone must become the head of 
the corner in any successful defense of Sabbath rest. As a per- 
mit for “beer only ” always admits whiskey in its shadow, so a 
permit for Sunday sport always includes Sunday work. 
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In France, where many laborers are seen working in the 
fields and at their trades during the Sunday holiday, — those 
not at work making it a day of riot, — workingmen are 
placing their demands for Sabbath rest on socialistic and selfish 
grounds, but with as little success as in Germany. No wonder 
that travelers in France see no o/d carpenters, no o/d stonecut- 
ters, no old shoemakers! No wonder French workingmen, 
even while they live, do less work with seven working days per 
week than Englishmen with six ! 

At a Socialistic Congress held at Ghent in Belgium, 1886, 
one of the chief demands was for Sunday rest. 

In Holland, also, workingmen are even now making a desper- 
ate effort for emancipation from Sunday work. ‘ The Indepen- 
dent,” of February 17, 1887, says of this movement: “The 
measures proposed in Holland are characteristic of the whole 
European phase of the problem. No work is to be allowed that 
is open to publie view ; no sales of any sort shall be made in pub- 
lic, with the exception of eatables ; no places of public amusement 
shall be open before eight o'clock in the evening; nor are intox- 
icating drinks to be sold near churches in case worship is being 
conducted in them, nor anywhere before noon. The govern- 
ment declares that it is impossible to forbid all work on Sunday, 
or to close all places of amusement, as this is the only day of 
recreation which these laboring men can enjoy; and that the ob- 
ject of this legislation should be merely to prevent any disturb- 
ance of public worship.” 

British workingmen in 1886, as before, protested against 
Sunday opening of museums, and continued to favor the Sun- 
day closing of saloons, recognizing that not only the coarse Sun- 
day amusement of the saloon, but also the more civilized Sunday 
amusement of the museums, imperil Sunday rest by secularizing 
the day. The latest movements of British workingmen were 
petitions to Parliament to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee by 
emancipating all British postmen from Sunday deliveries, and 
to secure the closing of saloons on Sunday. 

Even in our own West and Southwest, where the holiday 
Sunday prevails only in a varioloid form, workingmen are ask- 
ing emancipation from the ever-increasing Sunday work. For 
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instance, in La Crosse, not long since, the Norwegians formed a 
Law and Order League to enforce the Sunday laws. Saloons 
had been suffered to keep open as a part of the holiday Sunday. 
Some of the dealers in better goods, unwilling to lose their 
share of the Saturday night’s wages, claimed the same suffer- 
ance. Their competitors in the same line of goods felt it neces- 
sary to do the same in self-defense, until nearly all the retail 
merchants and their clerks had lost their Sabbath rest, and 
gained nothing in return. They were simply doing seven days’ 
work for six days’ profits. The movement of the Law and Or- 
der League was an attempt to recapture the lost rest. The 
liquor dealers, being closed out, retaliated by enforcing the law 
against the horse-cars, and seem to have accomplished their pur- 
pose, as in many other places, stopping enforcement by enforce- 
ment. 

No State should keep in its Sabbath law any restrictions 
whose enforcement can be used to nullify the whole law. To- 
ronto proves that Sunday horse-cars are not a work of necessity. 

“They are “ man-killers,” as now managed. But until public 
conscience (I do not say “public sentiment”) is educated to 
condemn the Sunday horse-cars as wronging both God and 
man, it would be better to be content with a law forbidding any 
conductor or driver to work on more than six days per week 
(which could be arranged by the use of one seventh more men), 
and so give back to conductors and drivers, by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, a week’s wages for six days’ work, and a 
seventh of time for rest, rather than to keep the law against Sun- 
day horse-cars on the statute books for no other use than the 
defense of rumsellers and the defeat of Sabbath enforcement. 

That La Crosse movement has this bearing on my main argu- 
ment: as a signal to “hold the fort” of our quieter Sabbath, 
it shows us of the East, how a holiday Sunday soon becomes a 
working day even in the smaller cities of our own country, and 
even where it is tolerated, against statute law, only by the law 
of custom. 

In Chicage, in 1887, a much more significant exhibition of 
the tendencies of the holiday Sunday to ever-increasing toil was 
made in a movement to secure from the state legislature a 
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stricter law against opening shops and stores on the Sabbath, in 
which the Knights of Labor and labor unions participated. As- 
semblies and associations of clerks, barbers, butchers, and other 
trades joined with the Sabbath Association in mass meetings 
and other forms of agitation for the rescue of their lost Sabbath 
rest. 

At Cincinnati, in 1886, a mass meeting of 1,500 Germans, 
chiefly workingmen, adopted strong resolutions in favor of the 
enforcement of the Sunday law and the protection of the day 
for rest and worship, a counter-blast to another meeting of Ger- 
mans of the baser sort antagonizing the “ Puritanical Sabbath 
laws.” This German meeting in support of the Sunday laws 
shows that some of our Germans have heard from their Father- 
land on the Sunday question. 

Another confession that the holiday Sunday is a burden is the 
fact that Louisiana, on January 1, 1887, put in force her first 
real Sunday law. About all the good this lax law can do is to 
warn other States not to get into the slough of Sabbathless toil 
by following the will-o’-wisp of Sunday amusements. This new 
law requires all shops, saloons, and places of public business to 
be closed at twelve o’clock Saturday night, and remain closed 
continuously for twenty-four hours, during which time all busi- 
ness in them is declared illegal. From its operations are ex- 
cepted all newspaper offices, printing offices, book stores, drug 
stores, apothecary shops, undertaker shops, public and private 
markets, bakeries, dairies, livery stables, railroads, whether 
steam or horse, hotels, boarding houses, steamboats and other 
vessels, warehouses for receiving and forwarding freight, tele- 
graph offices, and theatres and other places of amusement. If 
the reformed Sunday at New Orleans leaves so many at work 
seven days in the week, what must it have been before it turned 
over the new leaf! 


‘ 


In Newport News, Virginia, the organ of the colored people 
in 1887 protested against the Sunday labor of that port. In 
Washington, about the same time, the barber assembly of the 
Knights of Labor inaugurated a crusade for the Sunday closing 
of barber shops. In Baltimore the Carriage-drivers’ Asso- 
ciation joined with the Undertakers’ Association to prevent 
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Sunday funerals except in cases of necessity. In Reading, 
Pennsylvania, the barbers have themselves attempted to enforce 
Sunday closing of barber shops. The extensive reduction of 
Sunday trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1886 was 
doubtless due in part to labor agitation. In Newark and Or- 
ange, New Jersey, Law and Order Leagues have in recent years 
enforced the Sabbath laws in the interests of workingmen, and 
with their codperation. 

In New York, in recent years, workingmen have made un- 
precedented efforts to secure emancipation from the Sunday 
work which they have partly brought on themselves by secular- 
izing the day with labor-union meetings and picnics. Hatters, 
shoe-salesmen, bakers, grocers’ clerks, dry goods clerks, book- 
keepers, barbers, have all recently made their protest against 
the needless Sunday work required of them, and have secured 
several spasms of law enforcement, chiefly useful in two ways: 
first, in showing that the police can enforce good laws when 
they will ; second, that even the American Sabbath has been 
very seriously invaded by the needless toil which has marched 
in on the heels of Sunday sport. In New York, as elsewhere, 
workingmen are finding that where they require or allow their 
fellows to work on the Sabbath for their amusement, their own 
turn to work comes erelong. Casting out religion from the 
Sabbath they cast out rest. Every act of the workingmen in 
secularizing the Sabbath for recreation, in the expressive words 
of another, “rivets the collar of Sunday labor more tightly 
around their necks.” Strangely enough, New York’s “ Reform 
mayor” proposed to reform the Fourth Commandment by per- 
mitting the Sunday afternoon sale of beer at the very period 
when its workingmen were crying for emancipation from the 
Sunday toil that even milder Sunday amusements had intro- 
duced. A quiet Sabbath forenoon of protected rest and wor- 
ship can no more coexist with a Sunday afternoon half-holiday, 
filled with beer and public amusements, than two hostile na- 
tional governments can coexist in these United States. The 
perversity of the mayor’s demand for the Sunday opening of 
the museums, which was urged at first on the ground that the 
workingmen had “no other day” to gratify their thirst for art, 
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now appears in that his bulldozing of the museum trustees con- 
tinues just the same since the Saturday half-holiday law has 
taken away his only plausible argument. This anxious but not 
astute politician seems to forget that the infidels who got up the 
petition for Sunday opening (even that was before the Saturday 
half-holiday)) are more noisy than numerous, and are outnum- 
bered, even at the polls, ten to one, by those connected with 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, that oppose Sunday opening 
as endangering Sabbath rest. 

The recent reduction of Sunday trains by law in Connecticut, 
by which ten thousand railroad men were set free from Sunday 
toil, is another significant item in the general reaction against 
increasing Sunday work. All over New England we hear the 
watchword, “The barber’s Sunday,” another bitter ery from 
seven-day toilers, demanding their rightful rest. The contra- 
dictory decisions in Massachusetts courts, one declaring that 
shaving on Sunday at a barber-shop is, and another that it is 
not, “a work of necessity,” have prompted the suggestive remark 
that “ Justice,” so far from being “ blind,” can see two ways at 
once. ‘There are many other illustrations of this which suggest 
that the definition and enumeration of “ works of necessity ” 
should be as far as possible done by the legislature, not left to 
police courts. 

All efforts of workingmen to resist the invasion of the Sab- 
bath by toil, while admitting amusement, have been and must 
be in vain, for the ground of the holiday Sunday is inde- 
fensible. 

Its central position is too low, namely, that the Fourth Com- 
mandment is abrogated, and that Sabbath observance has no 
higher authority than the state, or at most the state and church 
and apostolic example. (God and conscience, the mightiest of 
all defenders of the true Sabbath, are thus left out of the bat- 
tle, and it is made a mere contest of human opinions. Whether 
a recognition of the divine authority of the Sabbath law is put 
into the public statutes or not, it must be put by the church into 
the public conscience, or the Sabbath cannot be successfully 
defended even against needless toil. This much of the art of 
defense has been taught us by defeat in many costly lessons. 
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Where even the pulpit teaches that the Sabbath has no higher 
authority than church and state, and no law of observance more 
definite than apostolic example (which is wholly silent on the 
two burning questions of Sunday labor and Sunday amuse- 
ments), where the teachers of religion get their proof texts 
for Sabbath observance out of the human gospel of utility or 
selfishness (of whose inutility its child, the holiday Sunday, is 
a shining example), by what bulwark can the charge of gallop- 
ing Greed be repelled from the Sabbath? If Sunday be only 
a human holiday, it is impossible to show that one man has not 
as much right to use it for work as another for sport. This 
right is not denied by Protestants on any other holiday. The 
battle being wholly on the ground of expediency, Greed defends 
its Sunday excursion in our country, and its Sunday factory in 
Germany, on the ground that each is better than Sunday in the 
saloons. If Sabbath rest be only a matter of expediency, the 
argument for Sunday in the shop rather than the saloon is sound, 
though the similar argument applied to Sunday excursions is 
not, for Sunday excursions are mostly only moving saloons. 

While the centre of the holiday Sunday’s position is weak in 
the lack of authority, its flanks are weak in their permissions, 
on the one side, for some public amusements ; on the other, for 
some forms of needless labor. The labor or business which 
the holiday Sunday permits by law is mostly that which is sup- 
posed to be essential to public amusement. In order that others 
may be amused, railroad men, newspaper men, bakers, butch- 
ers, tobacconists, confectioners, barbers, bootblacks, drivers, 
florists, and in many eases liquor-dealers, are allowed to work 
their employees seven days in the week. It is on the heels of 
these exceptions, and through the same breach in the wall, that 
every other form of toil comes into the Sabbath. And why 
should it not? If a man cannot buy his Sunday cigars and 
caramels over night, why may he not insist on having his new 
shoes and new hat also on Sunday morning, “hot from the 
griddle ”? 

It is a fact of history that wherever a breach has been made 
in the wall of the Sabbath to let in Sunday concerts and the 
Sunday opening of museums, not only worse amusement but 
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work also has come following after, because there is no defensi- 
ble line of battle by which one. public amusement (legal on 
other days) can be forbidden, while another public amusement, 
which stands on no higher footing before the law, though it 
may before the church, is permitted. Nor is there any place 
for defending the Sabbath against one form of needless work 
for gain, while another form of needless work for gain is per- 
initted. ‘ Twice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” The 
holiday Sunday is not thus armed, for it is not impartial either 
in what it forbids or in what it permits. 

The recent efforts of workingmen to cut off Sunday work 
without cutting off Sunday sports proceed on the supposition 
that the /ubors that invade the Sabbath on one flank are wholly 
independent of the /wsts that invade it on the other. Closer 
examination would show that Greed is the commander of both 
invading hordes, and Selfishness his chief of staff. The amuse- 
ment vender cries, “ The Sabbath was made for man,” but he 
means “ for money.” “* The Sabbath was made for man,’ but 
it was not made for man to destroy.” If a rich railroad cor- 
poration can use the Sabbath for works of gain, why not a poor 
hat-seller also? If men may sell, on the Sabbath, cigars, news- 
papers, and candies, why not purer and more useful things also? 
If a man cannot wait for news until Monday morning, why should 
he wait for shoes? The law that allows the making and selling 
of daily newspapers on the Sabbath, and forbids the making 
and selling of good books, lacks equity, the very heart of true 
and effective law. Such law is a violation of law. 

In a recent gathering of facts and opinions about the Sabbath 
from all parts of the United States, fully fifty ministerial cor- 
respondents (one fifth of the ministers responding) defended 
Sunday mails, or Sunday trains, or Sunday advertising of ser- 
mons, or Sunday excursions “ for the poor,” or Sunday opening 
of museums. Many ministers go beyond theory in favoring 
these things. There are ministers of all grades, from bishops 
to theological students, who use Sunday trains frequently in 
preaching tours. I have it from some of their own pens that 
their sermons, with their permission if not by their own act, 
are advertised in the Sunday papers. Now I challenge any 
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such preacher, or any Christian who follows these customs, to 
formulate an argument for the Sabbath consistent with his own 
example ; to draw a line between patronizing a Sunday paper 
and unlimited Sunday traffic; or between railroad trains for 
gain and unlimited Sunday work ; or between Sunday shows 
and excursions “for the poor” and unlimited Sunday amuse- 
ments. Equity, that is, “ fair play,” requires that a// Sunday 
trade, all Sunday amusements, a// Sunday work (save what is 
permissible as work of necessity or charity), should be pro- 
hibited, or none. Theatres are not willing to lose Sunday gains 
if saloons are allowed to be open. Hatters and clothiers will 
soon be claiming the day all over the East, as they have al- 
ready generally taken it in the West, on the ground that they 
have as good a right to make money on Sunday as tobacconists 
and confectioners. 

The law should not permit me to make another man work on 
the day of rest, that 1 may be amused. I should be required to 
find my rest in some way that will not sacrifice another’s. 

Only the ignorant will say in defense of Sunday trains, Sun- 
day newspapers, Sunday mails, and Sunday sales: “ The few 
must suffer for the good of the many.” I find from carefully 
compiled statistics that in Great Britain and the United States 
more than two and one half millions are held in this slavery 
of needless Sunday work, and the number is rapidly increasing. 
Every week some Christian man has to choose between his 
salary and the Sabbath. 

Those who would allow on the Sabbath the running of trains, 
the making and selling of newspapers, or any other works not 
clearly works of necessity, or of mercy, or of religion, have taken 
a position where they are exposed to a double enfilading fire, — 
first, from all who wish to continue other needless work on that 
day ; and, second, from all who wish to continue other public 
amusements on that day. 

You say, “ The Sunday paper has come to stay.” The same 
might be said, with more reason, of sin; but Christians do not 
give that as a reason for welcoming sin to their homes. Some 
of those who think ‘“ the Sunday paper has come to stay” once 
thought the same of slavery. They forget that God has “come 
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to stay,” and so evil will have to go. The words of Lyman 
Beecher, in the temperance report which he wrote for the Con- 
necticut Association of Congregationalists in 1812, are equally 
appropriate at the present stage of the Sabbath reform: ‘“ This 
Association does most earnestly entreat of the brethren in the 
ministry, of the members of our churches, and of the persons 
who lament and desire to check the progress of this evil, that 
they neither express nor indulge the melancholy apprehension 
that nothing can be done on this subject; a prediction emi- 
nently calculated to paralyze exertion and become the disastrous 
cause of its own fulfillment.” The twelve millions of Evangel- 
ical Christians in this land can stop the Sunday mail, the Sun- 
day train, and the Sunday newspaper, if they will; and they 
will, if led on courageously and hopefully by their ministers, 
editors, and professors. I say what I do know when I say that 
it was for lack of just this— there were noble exceptions — 
that the Massachusetts Sunday law was recently mangled (not 
“amended”) into an indorsement of what the laws of God 
forbid, into the most lax Sunday law that can be found in the 
United States except in Louisiana and California. A like guilt, 
with like exceptions, lies at the door of the Christians of Ohio, 
for the Dow Law, that in one section permitted city councils to 
repeal the Fourth Commandment, which Cleveland and San- 
dusky and Cincinnati hastened to do. Although the law has 
been repealed, the scar remains for our instruction and warning. 

There never was a sound argument for Sunday amusements ; 
but in these days, when the movements for shorter hours of 
labor, and “ early closing,” and the Saturday half-holiday, are 
everywhere multiplying the workingmen’s hours for week-day 
recreation, there is not left a plausible argument even for Sun- 
day concerts and the Sunday opening of museums, much less for 
the “hell of the Sunday boat.” The Saturday half-holiday and 
early closing will achieve full success all the sooner if the capi- 
talist is not able to point to Sunday as a weekly holiday. 

Any defensible ground of Sabbath observance must include 
the Round Top of Sinai. We must occupy and fortify the 
position that God’s authority, as well as man’s, is back of the 
Sabbath, commending it not to reason only, but to conscience 
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also. This is the work of the Christian pulpit, the Christian 
press, and of Christian schools — the three chief conservators of 
public conscience. The right wing of this defensible line of 
battle is a hill-hop of equity — the impartial prohibition of ad/ 
work, except work of necessity, mercy, or religion. The left 
wing in this defensible line of battle is another hill-top of equity 
— the impartial prohibition of a// public amusements. 

Is the position I have thus indicated as the only defensible 
ground of Sabbath observance impracticable? Nay, it is not 
even unreal. It is very nearly the position on which the only 
successful workingmen’s defense of the Sabbath has ever been 
conducted in Europe. While Continental workingmen have 
vainly attempted to recapture their Sunday rest, British work- 
ingmen have successfully defended theirs by resisting the van- 
guard of the Sabbath’s invaders, refusing even the opening of 
museums in 1886, as often before. They see clearly that there 
is no defensible position between the Sunday opening of na- 
tional museums and the Sunday opening of theatres, nor be- 
tween the Sunday opening of theatres and the Sunday running 
of factories. It is vastly significant that the only kingdom in 
Europe, in which workingmen have not, to a large extent, lost 
their Sabbath rest, is the one in which public conscience recog- 
nizes the Divine authority of the day. 

What I have described as the only defensible ground of Sab- 
bath observance, centring in the heights of a public conscience 
that recognizes the day as of Divine authority, with an impartial 
prohibition of all needless work on one flank, and of a// public 
amusements on the other, is more perfectly realized in Toronto 
than in any other large city of the world, and there proves it- 
self both practical and popular. I speak from repeated and 
recent personal examinations of Toronto’s Sabbath observance. 
This city of 140,000 inhabitants, with distances from centre to 
circumference as great as much larger cities, has every obstacle 
to a strict Sabbath observance which “modern civilization” is 
supposed by some to offer. But the obstacles are all over- 
come. The Toronto Sabbath is “The barber’s Sunday,” “ The 
printer’s Sunday,” ‘The baker’s Sunday,” ‘The butcher's 
Sunday.” The right to Sabbath rest is not taken even from 
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the conductors and drivers of the street cars, not even from the 
post-office employees, not even from the printers of the daily 
papers. Barbers, grocers, butchers, bakers, tobacconists, con- 
fectioners, also, rest. Telegraphic operators all rest, except ten 
at the central office. Druggists and milk dealers are free most 
of the day. The latter have resolved hereafter to make no de- 
livery on the Sabbath in cold weather, as it is entirely unneces- 
sary. Livery stables can legally be used only in cases of 
sickness and church-going, and it is expected, by the codpera- 
tion of the drivers themselves (who are licensed and made re- 
sponsible), that all Sunday pleasure-driving will be stopped, 
and nearly all the drivers get the whole day for rest, the few 
others detained for permitted work having part of the day. 
The Christians of Toronto, at least, are considerate of their 
servants in their stables and at their tables. It is hard to pro- 
hibit the renting of boats to the poor while the rich man drives 
about in his carriage. Three “through trains” permitted on 
account of American competition is the most serious offense 
against Sabbath rest that one sees. It is out of control of the 
city authorities, the provincial law allowing Sunday trains 
starting in the United States to go through Canada to their 
destination. This sort of a Sabbath is kept up not alone out of 
regard for God’s law, but also because it is found to be for the 
best good of men. Efforts to run Sunday horse ears and pub- 
lish Sunday papers have found no popular support and so have 
utterly failed. Workingmen see that “the Sabbath was made 
for man.” Druggists think ours a “ horrible country” for men 
of their trade, in that none of the Sabbath is allowed to our 
druggists for rest. Toronto is “a city set on a hill,” “a light 
to the world,” as to what can and should be done in all large 
cities in regard to Sabbath observance. If a city would not 
suffer from hot boxes of socialism, let it give its workingmen, 
as Toronto does, early closing, Saturday half-holidays, and Sab- 
bath rest. 

As to the Jews, let them remember that the only nations that 
have not robbed and mobbed them are the nations that make 
them close their shops on the first day of the week that the 
people may be taught justice. 
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On the issue of the battle for the Sabbath the fate of our 
country and of our Christianity depends. Neither evangelical 
Christianity nor popular liberty ever thrived in a land of holi- 
day Sundays, which are the allies of tyranny, infidelity, and 
superstition. A quiet Sabbath is the best school of liberty as 
well as of religion. 

Let us then hold at any cost — for it is easier to defend than 
to recapture —the only defensible ground of Sabbath obser- 
vance, that both the authority of God and the good of man 
require on that day the cessation of all needless work and of ail 
public amusements. 

The Sabbath here pictured is not less but more joyous than 
the picnic Sunday. It is a profound saying of Isaiah that 
in order to “ make the Sabbath a delight” we must “turn away 
from pleasure.” 


SENATE. FOR A SUNDAY REST BILL. 


Petition from 





STATE of To THE Unitep States SENATE: 


The undersigned, adult residents of the United 
Pe eens gned, 
States, 21 years of age or more, hereby earnestly peti- 
County of 3 09 — 2 
tion your honorable body to pass a bill, forbidding, in 
stots scecunesscaeeeraeas the Nation’s Mail and Military service, and in inter- 
Town of state commerce, and in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, all Sunday traffic and work, except 
works of religion and works of real necessity and 
Number of mercy, and such private work by those who observe an- 
> ‘TT ze § . . . a . 
Petitioners : other day as will neither interfere with the general rest 
nor with public worship. 





NAME. (Prefix Mr. Mrs., or Miss.) OCCUPATION. 








(Duplicate petition for House of Representatives.) 


When a Labor Organization or Church, or any other society, indorses the petition BY VOTE, 
let the ‘‘name ” of the organization be signed, with the attesting signatures of the presiding 
officer and clerk or secretary, with place and date, and in the margin, under ‘‘ Number of peti- 
tioners,”’ indicate the number of members in the organization petitioning. In gathering peti- 
tions from an audience it is best to have a separate petition and pencil from each pew. This 
form of petition has been approved by Senator Blair, Chairman of Senate’s Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Petitions should be returned to Mrs, J. C. Bateham, Painesville, 0., or to Hon. 
G. P. Lord, Elgin, I11., or to ** Pearl of Days,”’ 71 Bible House, N. Y., or to Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
74 E. 90th St., N. Y., from any of whom more petitions may be obtained. Up to Sept. 1, 1888, 
about four million petitions have asked for such a law as is described above. There is need of 
millions more. 








COMPULSORY VOTING. 


Dors American democracy reserve to its voting population 
the right of suicide piecemeal? Does it allow to each voter the 
right not to vote? Is voting only a privilege, not a duty? Does 
the right of self-government include the right of non-govern- 
ment? And if the right to perform poll service includes the 
right to neglect poll service —if the right to name magistrates 
carries the right to name none —should not the whole body, 
called government, leave to its individual members, called voters, 
the equal alternate right as to paying taxes and bearing arms? 
Certainly the vote is more fundamental than taxes or arms. 

Now, the dictionary conception of democracy is : ‘‘ Govern- 
ment by the people ; a form of government in which the supreme 
power is in the hands of the people, and directly exercised by 
them; a form of government in which the power resides ulti- 
mately in the whole people.” 

Is, then, the United States a democracy? Is Michigan a 
democracy? Is Chicago a democracy? That is, do the whole 
people directly exercise the supreme power? If not, is a rem- 
edy needed? And if needed, what is it? 

The propositions of this paper are these : 

1. Government by the people neither leaves with, nor confers 
upon, the individual member of the community liberty to trans- 
fer into the hands of others, or nobody, by neglect, his pro-rata 
voice in its conduct, this form of government being personal to 
all, and not less so in obligation than in privilege. 

2. Voting is the primary and fundamental expression of per- 
sonal power in popular government. 

3. The ballot being the primary source of power touching 
public safety, revenue, improvement, war-making, e¢ cetera, 
toleration of the voter in not voting is recognition of a right in 
each to let the machinery of government for all run down 
through lack of winding at the polls. 
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4. This toleration has reduced already some of our cities 
from the rule of majorities to the rule of minorities, thus lower- 
ing them from democracy to oligarchy, and that the oligarchy 
of the worst, one effect being to nourish in some of the better 
qualified elements a careless, or aristocratic, coolness toward 
democratic civilization, rating itself superior to “ the filthy pool 
of polities.” 

5. Relief is needed, and is attainable through compulsory 
voting, government, by logic and analogy, possessing the wise 
authority to require the vote of whomsoever it permits to vote. 

Government in this country — general and local — being insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the governed, it cannot excuse the indi- 
vidual from sharing in its conduct without loss of his proper 
interest in itself; nor without risk of ruin by a kind of passive 
treason, since, upon that excuse, citizen after citizen may with- 
draw from action, till nothing remains but the dry bones of a 
government on paper. Such latitude in organization reduces it 
to a game of chance, perhaps government by the people, or it 
may be dissolution by the people. It is “state rights’ applied to 
the individual ; and the state he owes allegiance to may as wisely 
“coerce” him as the Union did the state. Political entity is 
to be preserved only through activity (voluntary or compulsory) 
by its many separate factors. As they drop out, its vitality de- 
clines ; for, ceasing to be steam in its engine, they become bar- 
nacles upon its hull. Hence, clearly, our form of government 
leaves with its enfranchised units no right to become ciphers, 
though many of its nominal ciphers it might safely substitute 
for many of its nominal units — eliminate sex from government, 
I mean, and add intelligence. 

My second proposition is self-evident. 

And my third is nearly so, for sufferance of one not to vote 
is permission to all; and its acceptance by all certainly would 
bring governmental machinery to a dead stop. 

In support of my fourth proposition, I present some facts and 
figures chiefly within my own knowledge and from the records 
of my own city, Chicago. They are fairly representative of our 
other large cities. 


At the spring election of Chicago in 1886, the earnest advo- 
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cates of municipal reform made strong effort for a large vote 
on that issue; yet the registration stopped twenty thousand 
short of the census of adult males, and the vote stopped six- 
teen per cent. short of the registration. Even in the attractive 
contest of November, 1884, Chicago cast only 101,000 votes out 
of a possible 120,000. At the spring election of 1887, when 
the ouster of a most corrupt city administration and the pun- 
ishment of boodle-gathering by county commissioners were in 
issue, — a contest of much larger stake in money and honor for 
the city than were involved in the choice of a president, — and 
after an increase of at least fifteen thousand in her enfranchised 
residents, the city polled but seventy-one thousand votes, sixty- 
five thousand citizens who might have voted neglecting to vote, 
while only fifty-one thousand voted for the winning candidate — 
the rule of the minority. In the contest of November, 1886, 
with members of the legislature and state officers to be chosen, 
the city registered less than 100,000 voters, and of these thirty 
per cent. neglected to vote, while at least thirty thousand had 
neglected to register. And at the special election on June 6, 
1887, to choose six judges of the circuit court, so small interest 
did the vast majority of voters manifest as to who should settle 
their disputes and sentence their criminals, that the county cast 
but forty-four thousand and seventy-four votes, and of these 
twelve thousand were outside the city. Thus, less than one 
fourth of the voters of Chicago voted upon the issue of highest 
judicial importance to all! And thirty thousand dictated the 
judiciary for a county of 900,000 people! Likewise, at the 
Milwaukee election for judges and other officials in April, 1887, 
only one third of the voters in the city voted! 

Is thisdemocracy? Is this government by the people? Is it 
not oligarchy — government by the few? Is not the abandon- 
ment of government by multitudes full of danger to the commu- 
nity? Does not default in public service need correction equally 
with abuse of public service? Is non-voting more a virtue, or 
less a fault, than twice-voting? If not, would not it be equally 
just, wise, and practicable to correct it on compulsion enforced 
by punishment, if need be ? 

True, there are voters whose absence from the polls is a favor 
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to themselves and the community; and sometimes such do stay 
away, but the fault never becomes a habit with them. No; as 
a body the absentees are not of those who govern best by their 
absence. They are chiefly of the class having most at stake in 
government. They are the busy merchants, manufacturers, 
grain-gamblers, stock-jobbers, priests of insurance, bankers, 
brokers, men whose capital is other people’s interest, the ele- 
gant denizens from ten to three o’clock each day of Wall Street 
and Broadway, State Street and La Salle, and the army of 
clerks and accountants they hire, but not to vote; they are the 
kid-gloves of the pulpit, bar, and other learned professions, and 
the petulant old gentlemen in slippers and retirement so deep 
behind bank accounts they will not condescend to help govern 
themselves. They are the elements too clean to help clean “ the 
filthy pool.” They regard average politics, not as “the science 
of government,” but as a “job lot” to be “closed out” by ped- 
dlers, and not worth their looking over. They do not recognize 
any public claim on them to step in and block the game that 
is shuffled for by local bosses and party demagogues. They look 
on and are disgusted, yet will not move to correct what they 
roundly condemn. They are content to “look on and be dis- 
gusted”” so long as anarchy does not unhinge their gate — so 
long as the cost of political corruption is not definitely appor- 
tioned and entered on their individual tax-receipt. They want 
to do as they please, and nothing pleases them but money-get- 
ting and using it as they please. Often they take a generous 
interest in building fine churches, hospitals, and in other philan- 
thropies, the visible monuments of public glory and kindness ; 
but of time and action in the philanthropy of political reform 
they are penurious. To save the nation some of them went to 
war, but will not go to the polls on the same errand. 

It is mainly such men and their followers who suffer elections 
to go by default, especially great municipal elections. Most 
men of the farm district possess the virtue that stops the spring 
plowing or the fall husking to go to the polls, though it is 
claimed beyond dispute that bad weather on April 4, 1887, 
defeated prohibition in Michigan. If so, compulsory voting 
would have won the amendment and defeated the weather. 
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While the vicious of the city sometimes are cowed into ab- 
sence by some specially-provoked uprising of the virtuous, every 
polling-place observer will see continual proof that the chronic 
stay-aways are not the representatives of vice, crime, ignorance, 
poverty, or stupidity. These value their franchise; to many of 
them it has a dollar value, and they vote, while many to whom 
good government is the only security for many thousands of dol- 
lars, make voting a virtue of convenience. But the man who 
owes to popular government his fortunate birth, his education, 
his prosperity, and his insurance on peaceful living and the en- 
joyment of his estate —the government whose soldiers are his 
defenders, whose glory he claims, whose shame he blushes un- 
der, and whose police patrol past his home while he sleeps — 
yet habitually neglects election day, that man is not only a polit- 
ical shirk, but a political sponge, a moral “ dead-beat,” willing 
to have his lands and bonds guarded by his neighbors. Then, 
if not well guarded, his neglect affords him a high platform for 
grumbling. Reading the report of last night’s council meeting, 
he grumbles about taxes and stealings, yet next spring he will 
not walk round the corner to protest against the reélection of 
the old aldermen. Sticking to his bad temper and his private 
ledger on election day, he makes it possible for the fellows 
deficient in syntax, fee-simple, and the Golden Rule to make 
false entries in the public ledger all the year round. Yes, the 
reason much voting is not done well is, that busy men leave it 
to those who have nothing else to do; and thus the natural ene- 
mies of the “gang” that “ works” the city become silent part- 
ners of the gang. The medieval sovereign hired a fellow to be 
his fool; but the “ popular sovereign ” often hires the fellow to 
be his master, and is his own fool. 

What then can be done to secure the reign of the indifferent 
and disgusted yet really better and brighter grades of the peo- 
ple? Make them vote. How? Well, as the heedless are 
made to observe other obligations to the public welfare — 
through fear. When love of country goes to sleep, fear of 
country must be waked up; when volunteering stops, the draft 
steps in. There is a liberty of the subject even republicanism 
cannot afford; it cannot afford in him vice or ignorance ; and 
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when he has achieved virtue and intelligence, or had them 
thrust upon him, it cannot afford his indifference to govern- 
ment — his absence from the polls. To secure high and endur- 
ing peace, growth, character, popular government certainly must 
have the support of its clearest thinkers, its most practical man- 
agers, and its people of conscience. That is, it must have the 
help of those that have unescapable interest in the remainder 
of the governed. 

Now, the virtuous never will escape interest in the vicious 
till self-preservation ceases to be a law of nature; the intelli- 
gent cannot become indifferent to the ignorant, unless they 
would prophesy the extinction of their own species, neglected 
ignorance being a Vandal force; the industrious too must study 
to draw the indolent toward industry, or be plundered by them ; 
and wealth is bound to legislate poverty up to self-support, or 
keep it on hand as a pauper. The reverse is not true, for the 
bottom cannot fall; it can be careless without loss. The top 
may fall, if careless of its underpinning. The bottom, when in 
power, pulls down — enjoys a tumble by everything that is 
above; but self-preservation compels the top to do its best for 
the bottom, or suffer. 

Hence, the primary opportunity for the better to lift up the 
worse being the ballot-box, the people bred to knowledge, purity, 
industry, and property must, at least, help to govern — must 
vote — or the hostiles become the governing class, democracy 
giving way to class government — the survival of the wnfittest. 
And their hope of gain lies in vicious or violent administration. 
Yet many good men, heedless of this undertow in our politics 
which threatens to grow stronger than its top wave, fall asleep 
on the beach. 

To wake up these, and quiet the other kind, let voting be made 
an obligation as legally binding as tax-paying, and enforced by 
fine, light imprisonment, or limited suspension of the right to 
vote, no privilege being so valued as the one that is threatened. 
A day in jail, or an impressive fine for the too busy and the 
too lofty would at once make election the best observed of all 
the public days in their almanac, while any unprofitable de- 
linquents coming into court might be awarded a suspension so 
lasting as to be of large public service. 
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For the men who treat suffrage as a toy, yet seldom play 
with it, this proposal to make voting compulsory will conjure 
visions of centralized power, personal liberty lost, tyranny. But 
personal liberty surrendered for the good of the whole is not 
lost ; it is saved in the larger safety of all—the safety that 
is the first right of the state, the first duty of the citizen. 
Bar this right, let this duty sleep, and popular government 
becomes a caprice, a thing of individual convenience, like mar- 
riage with divorce on demand. And the “tyranny” of im- 
provement no honest man will make faces at. Requirement of 
acts preservative—can it closer approach tyranny than does 
restraint from acts destructive? Every nation that hopes for a 
future makes needed service in its army compulsory. Is not 
service at the polls a lighter burden? And if here exacted of 
the scholar and the kindred lights of his upper atmosphere, will 
it not lessen the risk that any class will have to bear arms ? 

Compulsory use of the ballot would be, not Joss of personal 
liberty, but merely required exercise of the same. And in poli- 
tics personal liberty should not be the liberty of political indo- 
lence, but the liberty of choice in political activities. With the 
absentee list large and largely of those who, if present, would 
vote upon judgment, or conscience, or both, every election — 
every return of power directly to the people — becomes a time of 
uncertainty between good and evil, thus affording the English- 
man ground for accounting monarchy more stable than republi- 
canism. Especially is this true of elections in the dense mixed 
centres, while to the rural community also compulsion would 
sometimes express great value, for there would be less dodging 
on moral issues in legislation, if there could be no dodging in 
elections. 

That suffrage under penalty would come within the scope of 
state power, there is, I think, no question; and that it would be 
wise for the state to exercise power on that line, there is as 
little question. For instance, let another Sitting Bull invade a 
state in which prohibition of the liquor traffic is pending, and 
every able-bodied man may be mustered in to put him out ; but 
in the conflict between home and the traffic, the state does not 
require even one man to march to the polls and fire even a paper 
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wad his own way — at the home or the traffic. To suppress the 
savage the public hand may suppress all personal liberty; but 
on the issue of suppressing or supporting the propagation of 
savages, the public does not compel so much as the exercise of 
personal liberty. But if the first be right, could the second be 
wrong? and if the first be wise, would the second be stupid ? 
No. Despite the breadth of American suffrage, the mutterings 
of danger come not so audibly from the numbers who do vote 
as from the numbers who do not. 

Reference to some of the positive acts for public weal which 
municipal, state, and national authority compels the citizen to 
perform, will make clear the fact that compulsory voting in- 
volves no new principle, as also the fact that republicanism is 
not a system of mere negations, leaving the individual license 
to do or omit at will all things it does not forbid him to do. 

For instance, if the nation wants soldiers beyond the volunteer 
force, she drafts them — compels the citizen to leave ledger 
and plow-handle, to leave home and its group of loves, and 
tramp to the front in defense of her and them. And with the 
wisdom of this compulsory military service granted, it could 
hardly be a blunder, through compulsory voting, to enforce at 
once the primary and the highest, widest civil service. Nor 
can the authority which compels peace by war lack authority to 
compel peace by peaceful activity. 

Riot usurps a street, a city — strikes possess a railway, a roll- 
ing-mill, blocking commerce and industry — and the state com- 
pels the civilian to turn militiaman, no tree but the oak of 
arbitrary power then blossoming with public safety. Since, 
then, the elements that breed strikes and riots are seeking to 
usurp — often do usurp — the ballot-box, blocking elective 
honesty, may not the public safety compel every honest voter 
to “ fall in,” with his face to the polls ? 

If accident or enemy fire the town, its police authority mus- 
ters every needed citizen into the fire brigade to save life and 
property. But when moral incendiaries apply the torch to pub- 
lic and private virtues in the town—is not this a situation 
that should compel the rest to pass buckets and work the pumps 

at the ballot-box ? 
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In towns at all populous, the poor man is compelled to take 
care of his cow—keep her off the lawn of his broadcloth neigh- 
bor. Is it less fair to require Sir Broadcloth to keep the 
shadow of his public lethargy off his humble neighbor’s cottage 
—to cast into the treasure-house of ballots the tone of that 
business life which has built him round and dressed him well, 
thus helping, probably, so to mould public habits, and inspire 
private economy that the poor man may keep two cows? 

Must the overworked farmer, nevertheless, leave corn-planting 
to mend the highways of his district, yet pass excused for not 
leaving in husking-time to choose a man who may frame over 
him laws of taxation, or temptation — even dictate his mortgage 
interest and the number of rails in his line-fence? Why should 
not the state tighten her grip upon the citizen’s vote in shaping 
the laws, as upon his hand in executing them! Is legislation 
less to both him and her than administration ? 

The common thief goes to prison with loss of franchise, being 
accounted unworthy of citizenship; but a thousand intelligent 
* honorable” citizens, failing to vote, permit worse voters to 
steal both the cash and the credit of a whole city ; and some feel 
that, in a late great election, merely that handful, by their fail- 
ure to vote, robbed the whole country of its best estate. At 
any rate, the change their failure wrought illustrates the risk. 
Is it wise to let such risks remain lawful? Considering who 
refuse to vote, is not the refusal a species of gambling that im- 
perils far more than does the staking of dollar bills? And if 
so, could gamblers’ punishment be unjust to non-voters? In- 
corporators have to use, or lose, their franchise. Is the state 
an inferior corporation that her members should without re- 
proof neglect their privilege? No; non-use of the ballot is 
misuse of it. 

At least partial observance of the Bible Sabbath is required 
by law; yet election day is the annual Sabbath of the nation, 
and on its faithful observance largely depends the peaceful ob- 
servance of the other. Why then may not the law wisely com- 
pel suspension of all business one half of election day, that the 
“too busy” may “find time” to worship at the altar of self- 
government:? The saloon door frequently is shut through all 
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the hours of that day, giving topers time to vote. Are the mer- 
chants, et al., less worthy of legal looking after? Again, when 
men break the laws, society inflicts punishment ; but would it 
not save us a great deal of breakage and repair to melt into our 
political china our best political sand — make our carefulest 
people responsible for our moral crockery? But to this end the 
stay-aways must be reformed into come-outers ; and since they 
come not out for gentle words and tufts of grass, would it be 
harsh and wrong in the state to persuade them with stones? 

The discipline of war finds it just to the culprit and essential 
to public safety to shoot those that desert their guns. Now they 
that desert the ballot no less endanger the state ; who then shall 
ery “tyranny!” if the discipline of peace, by fine, jail, or sus- 
pension of franchise, do but swinge the legs of these peaceful 
shirks! Cut election day out of John Smith’s year for a time, 
and when it grows in again, he will care for it as for the baby’s 
first tooth. 

Why should the state exact of the individual jury service 
rather than poll service — the higher service by so much as law- 
making is higher than law-mending? For the ballot-box is at 
once the cradle and the climax of democracy — its primary and 
its supreme court — while the jury-box is merely its house of 
correction. If by right and for public justice the state compel 
her citizens to sit for weeks, or months, to correct wrong in the 
few, may she not — ought she not to— compel them to devote 
an hour, or a day, to the probable promotion of right in the 
many? But, you say, it is not clear that all men, driven to the 
polls, would vote wisely ; neither do all men driven into the jury- 
box. But it is clear that most poll-shirks, like most jury-shirks, 
if compelled to act, would hunt up their conscience. Their vot- 
ing would improve the jury’s verdict by improving the poll-list 
whence the jury-list is pricked. 

In the laws of taxation, too, I see the kin of compulsory vot- 
ing. They compel contributions of money to the general good ; 
yet there is not one argument for this that may not compel 
contributions of time and judgment to the same purpose. The 
business man’s cash-taxes would lighten, if his judgment were 
better taxed to look after his cash in public hands. Yet few 
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who fail to vote fail to pay taxes; indeed, often taxation seems 
to begin only quite near the spot where voting leaves off — de- 
cency dying to get rich, rascality living to get office. 

Look through the law and practice of ‘“ eminent domain,” and 
see it, in the interest of public convenience only, sometimes cut 
from under the private possessor the half, or the whole, of his 
estate at its own price. A more fundamental and equally just 
“eminent domain” will it be that shall take perforce his atten- 
tion and bestow it upon the general interest in, not only his 
estate, but his home — his boys and girls. 

You believe in compulsory education ; believe also in the com- 
pulsory application of that education. You cannot command 
the first, yet condemn the second. If to constrain the child to 
get knowledge be republican, it cannot be otherwise to make 
him exercise that knowledge in republican government. 
“ Knowledge is power,” and the child of the majority, getting it 
at public expense, owes some use of it for public benefit. It is 
fundamental in the contract between the public and the person 
that he shall so use his possessions as not to encroach upon his 
neighbors ; also, that he shall contribute somewhat of his private 
fortune to promote the public fortune. Yet the drip from your 
eaves on to your neighbor’s lawn is no plainer encroachment 
upon the rights of others than is the refusal to let your amiable 
and intelligent parts drip into the ballot-box, the reservoir 
whence public welfare is watered. If the ballot is a privilege, 
embrace it; if a duty, do not meanly leave it all for others to 
bear — do not selfishly withdraw that line of your private for- 
tune whose contributions can best promote the public fortune. 
In other words, can you tell why public interest should tax your 
horse, but exempt your brains? I cannot. 

Thus, in the foregoing and other ways, the general will trains 
the individual will up to contributions in the general interest — 
dictates things you shall, and shall not, do concerning the com- 
monwealth. For example, it compels your city smoke-stack to 
cap itself with a “consumer,” compels you to build of brick, 
with iron girders, fire-escape, ete. ; it compels you to lay side- 
walk and street pavement of certain width and material, main- 
tain the rural highway, and a fence of certain height ; it compels 
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you to wear clothes, and your sex to wear its own clothes. What 
slaves we creatures are to the public we create! Would it, 
then, smack more of tyranny in your “master” to say you 
shall vote than it does to say your nether garment shall be bi- 
furcated ? 

Two further points. I have large faith in my instincts, my 
intuitions; and one of them is, that the enforced ballot would be 
a dignified ballot, rising into the plane of enforced jury ser- 
vice, tax-paying, and arms-bearing. The poor man grows taller, 
more manly, on becoming a tax-payer, and naturally feels a juster 
pride in himself and his country, like one who has fought her 
battles— even when drafted. The young man of intelligence 
who has long known the significance of suffrage — what a badge 
of manhood he finds his first ballot! A dignified ballot, too, 
would beget greater respect for the later steps in government. 
Sometimes the good elements of a great city rise against misrule, 
telling its Tweeds “ what they are going to do about it” by put- 
ting both them and better men “ where they will do the most 
good.” Atsuch times, not to vote is accounted disgrace. Make 
it always a disgrace not to vote, and the Tweedish times will 
not recur — the polls will be looked up to, not down upon — no 
man will treat voting as a joke, and the law it gives birth to will 
not be a dead-letter. 

My conviction is that, keeping the worthy at the polls, the 
worthless will be somewhat cowed — repressed — not merely 
outnumbered and outwitted. Vice, positively confronted by vir- 
tue, is always the coward ; as the righteous advance, rascals fall 
back — even before whipped. It is axiomatic, that when the 
best are foremost, the worst are hindmost ; but it is a point worth 
thinking of. And throughout the hundred years of our democ- 
racy, there stand more than annual proofs that our Majority, 
when active, is not only the master, but a master honest, capa- 
ble, generous. If not, whence is the hope of the republic in 
emergence ? But if it cannot be inspired, that Majority must 
be pushed, into action. Inertia wins no victories, and motionless 
virtue is a corpse that invites political corruption. 

Of course, men whose faith in others is handicapped by their ° 
own neglect, and whose bank-book is their map of the world, 
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will fondly assert compulsory voting impracticable ; but so long 
as men conform their little ash-heap to the city ordinance, shoot 
their sick steer to comply with the statute, and grumbling, or 
gracious pay taxes by the thousand a year, why fear that the 
“ impracticables ” would not also pay the ballot as a legal tax 
on citizenship? Why think it harder to make Smith vote on 
his twenty-first birthday than not to vote the day before? Does 
“must” chafe the private will harder than “ must not”? Yet 
the laws forbidding certain classes to vote are commonly obeyed 
and even by those “ willful creatures,” the women. 

Probably, however, the impracticables would need to have 
the folly of disobedience illustrated a few times by fines in the 
courts. With a few post-election scenes fastening in the popular 
memory, the danger of fines for absence from the polls, the law 
to vote once would, I think, be as generally obeyed as is the law 
not to vote twice. 

JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


Evanston, Ii. 

















THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE ROBERT C. PITMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE PROHIBITION 
CONVENTION, AT WORCESTER, MASS., SEPTEMBER 12, 1888. 


A PROHIBITION PARTY A POLITICAL NECESSITY. 


SLAVERY flourished in this country in church and state as long as it had 
power to make and unmake presidents. It was defiant till the people 
rose and swept from place both the party that supported and the party that 
feared it. And so of the great contest of to-day. What Cardinal Man- 
ning says to Englishmen we can as truly say to Americans : “ We shall not 
win till we have ranged the popular will against the enormous capital en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic.” And in our country the only way of combining 
and organizing the popular will upon sucha great public question is through 
a political party pledged to exterminate such a peril and a pest. The Dem- 
ocratic party makes no pretense that it is such a party. In its blander 
moods it rather smiles at the simplicity of the good people who are under- 
taking to suppress the saloon as it did at the ‘‘ fanaties’’ of the olden days 
who talked of abolishing slavery. Does the Republican party make any 
pretense of being such a party? Hardly. Certainly not as a national or- 
ganization. Occasionally locally ; more frequently in a whispering aside so 
as not to disturb the liquor dealers in its ranks. Ido not know what the 
Republican Convention in Massachusetts will say to-day. Its past utter- 
ances have been curious. As Governor Long once naively said at a conven- 
tion where he was chairman of the committee on resolutions (report of 
“Boston Daily Advertiser”), “Your committee recognizes that several 
times before, the Republican party on the question of temperance has been 
obliged to take a position such that nobody could know exactly where we 
stood.” I suppose their embarrassment is partially explained by a resolu- 
tion adopted at another of their state conventions which, recognizing that 
‘diverse views” upon the subject are “honestly held” by its members, 
declares : “That the Republican party is a national party coextensive with 
the country ; that in this Commonwealth it applies no tests not exacted in 
other States ; that it ought not here to add to or subtract from the national 
creed.” 

But leaving their professions let us come to their performances. In 1875 
Massachusetts enacted the present license law. It is the authority under 
which the traffic has grown opulent and strong in our great cities and in- 
vaded the peace and quiet of many of our beautiful country towns that for 
long years had been free from the tavern and the dram shop. It was 
enacted by a legislature largely Republican. It was approved by a Demo- 
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cratic governor. It is true that it was not supported by the votes of a ma- 
jority of the Republicans. But for thirteen years since the government of 
the Commonwealth has been continuously and exclusively in the hands of 
the Republicans with the exception of a single gubernatorial term for Gen- 
eral Butler. They have made no party issue for its repeal. Nominal Pro- 
hibitionists have at times claimed that it should have “a fair trial,” which, 
as William Lloyd Garrison indignantly exclaimed, was “like proposing an- 
other trial for the Asiatic cholera!” Only last winter nominal Prohibi- 
tionists active in the Republican ranks opposed making an earnest effort in 
the legislature for its repeal. If a party having such undisputed control of 
the government for so many ycars is not to be held responsible for the pol- 
icy of the State upon a topic of such vital concern, pray tell me, for what 
use do parties exist ? And in what way are we to educate and to organize 
the conscience of the State for action, except through a party making the 
suppression of the liquor traffic a principle ? 

If a more striking exhibition of the complicity of the Republican party 
with the saloon is wanting, let us look at its administration of the city of 
Boston. In 1885 the Republican majority of the legislature took away 
from the city all power of issuing licenses and all control in matters of po- 
lice and vested it in a board of police, to be appointed by the governor and 
council, and removable in the same manner for any cause which they “ shall 
deem sufficient.” A Republican governor appointed two Republicans out 
of the three. The present chief magistrate has reappointed the most force- 
ful and able member of that board whose commission recently expired. It 
is hard to conceive a clearer case of party responsibility for the action of 
that board. The number, the location, and the character of the licenses 
rests entirely with them. Of the manner in which they have exercised this 
discretion it is not pleasant, and it is entirely superfluous to speak. The 
object lesson speaks for itself. The Dawes-Hoar circular of last year had 
the assurance to speak of the “unsavory Democratic liquor power of the 
city of Boston.” Let it be remembered that the Democrats of Massachu- 
setts have no power of themselves to legalize a saloon in Massachusetts, 
and more especially that in Boston every liquor dealer is ordained and set 
apart for his special business by a Republican board of police. It is a 
pretty close and solemn question for those who call themselves Temperance 
Republicans to answer — who is running the grog-shops of the metropolis ? 
If this question gives offense, we must console ourselves with the remark 
of Carl Schurz: “A new moral power which exposes and puts to shame 
current insincerities is always treated with contumely by those whose con- 
sciences are uneasy.” 


THE FOLLY OF HIGH LICENSE. 


Some notice should be taken of the legislation of last winter (carefully 
made to take effect after this presidential year), which limits the number 
and raises the price of licenses. It is in unison with the unmistak- 
able trend of the Republicans towards the policy of what is called High 
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License. ‘This has been well termed “a buffer between the popular indig- 
nation and the liquor traffic.”” It presents many attractions to the Republi- 
ean politician. It gives him the power of discriminating and controlling the 
liquor traffic in the interest of politics ; it favors the bloated brewer and the 
distinguished distiller who are getting to be magnates in the party, while 
manifesting a wholesome contempt for the Irish Democrat who eaters for 
the descending grade of tipplers. It makes a show of virtue but leaves the 
substance of iniquity. It conciliates the goody gentlemen who think that 
‘* really something ought to be done about the dram shop,” without know- 
ing what : while it does not at all disturb the shrewd and powerful liquor 
oligarchy. In short, it is the politicians’ policy of appearing to do some- 
thing and yet not doing it. 

High License is doomed to failure. It does violence to the American 
sense of justice and equality, it is condemned by all business experience, and 
it shocks the Christian conscience. The largest church in the United States 


_ has recently declared in authoritative utterance that ‘the liquor traffie can 


never be legalized without sin.’ Will “the plain people,” with whom is 


. the ultimate decision, ever consent to add — “ unless the elected sinner shall 


pay five hundred dollars into the municipal treasury?” If the ethical 
absurdity could be tolerated, High License would be as weak as a working 
system as it is morally. Chicago is to-day a striking object lesson of the vile 
saloons that can flourish under such a system. And it is now an accepted 
law of all trade that where it depends on attraction and temptation, one 
colossal store, with all its costly decorations, can sell more than a score of 
side street shops. A “gin palace” is more dangerous than a ginden. We 
must never forget that the disgusting accessories are not the principal evils 
of drinking. These are sequences, and in the nature of things they will 
always be necessary sequences of educational work commenced higher up. 
It is not the accidents which surround the drink, but the alcohol in it which 
constitutes the peril. The trouble with tippling is not that it is vulgar, but 
that is deadly to body and soul. If it were possible to make it respectable 
(as it is to make it fashionable) it were not less, but more, dangerous. 


PROHIBITION A NATIONAL ISSUE. 


But we must be just to our Republican friends and appreciate the dilemma 
in which they are placed. The majority are probably disposed to go as far 
in the interest of temperance as is consistent with the safety of the party, 
But the proviso is fatal. A serious fight with the liquor interest loses them 
the battle. The temperance wing of the party are more easily placated and 
amenable to persuasion than their saloon allies. 

No, fellow-citizens, this great cause of the hour, this contest for all that 
concerns our civilization cannot be successfully maintained as one of “the 
minor issues ” of any party. It must stand alone. It appeals to Republi- 
cans —it appeals to Democrats. It appeals to all men who believe with 
Richard Cobden “that the temperance cause lies at the foundation of all 
social and political reform.” But it asks of all unswerving and undivided 
allegiance in a new political brotherhood with but one common purpose. 
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But will it be said, why make this a national issue? What need of a na- 
tional party? I answer the last question first. Experience has taught us 
that a state party without a national party to support it isa chimera. Every 
four years it was partially disbanded. Every two years it was strained by 
the fierce contests in close congressional districts. It had no compact and 
continuous life. The public regarded it asa sort of an annex to the Re- 
publican party. Its increase in members, in resources, in organization, in 
courage and enthusiasm, since it has been organized in earnest as a na- 
tional party, has been wonderful. So that if we were limited to state 
action we should still need the coherence which comes alone from national 
union. 

But the question itself is nationai as well as local. The influence which 
would be exerted on the several States by the changed usages of official life 
at the capital, and the careful attention to the personal habits of the offi- 
cers, both those in military and civil life, can hardly be overestimated ; 
while a régime of Prohibition in the District of Columbia would remove a 
national scandal and lessen a national danger. Beyond this it is in the power 
of Congress to determine the conditions of the growing life in our vast Ter- 
ritories ; and a sober Territory will hardly change into a drunken State. 
The import duties and the internal taxes are also solely subjects of national 
legislation. The whole international liquor traffic, now a prolific source of 
misery and degradation to so many foreign people, and especially to the 
weaker races in Africa, is subject to the same control. State legislation it- 
self is seriously hindered and embarrassed in its effective operation by fed- 
eral obstacles. Years ago the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Brown v. Maryland, decided that an importer had a right which the 
State could not restrict to sell in unbroken packages at the place of impor- 
tation. In consequence of this all our state laws have excepted such sales 
of liquor. In a very recent case, that of Bowman v. Chicago and North 
Western Railway Co., the same court have decided that a statute of Iowa 
forbidding the transportation of intoxicating liquors into the State for un- 
lawful sale was a regulation of commerce between its people and those of 
other States of the Union; and as such was void, “unless the consent of 
Congress express or implied is first obtained.” Justice Matthews, who 
delivered the majority opinion of the court, also intimated that the importer 
into the State had a right of sales analogous to that of the foreign importer. 
And so on every side we see the need of friendly legislation. The State 
and the Nation must act together. 

That class of our fellow-citizens calling themselves Anti-Saloon Republi- 
cans fully realized that this question had become a national one. This class 
was respectable in numbers, very respectable in ability, and only lacking in 
courage. The substantive proved too strong for the adjective. Before the 
Chicago Convention the chairman of their organization spoke thus boldly in 
his circular : “It must necessarily choose whether or not the party shall 
cower before an insolent and merciless foe (the saloon) or become the 
avowed champion of ‘ American Homes’ as well as of ‘ American Indus- 
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tries.’ Marry these two issues and victory is certain. Reject either and 
disaster is inevitable.” The Convention met, and what happened? The 
Anti-Saloonists urged the committee on resolutions to adopt a mild declara- 
tion. But (I quote from that reliable party organ, the “ Boston Journal ”’) : 
“ After the positive declarations made by western members of the commit- 
tee as to the disastrous effect the adoption of such a plank would have on 
party prospects in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana, the Eastern committee- 
men abandoned the idea.’’ Thus did they embrace the alternative, and 
“cower” before the saloon. It is for the men who are in earnest in this 
matter to say if the party shall thus escape what was foretold, “ inevitable 
disaster.” 
THE TARIFF SCARE. 

One of the means, and no doubt the principal one, by which the Repub- 
licans hope to escape this disaster is the agitation of the tariff issue. One 
of the most audacious attempts in the history of American polities is now 
being made to persuade the laboring man that his wages are to be disas- 
trously affected by the success of the administration scheme for the read- 
justment of the tariff. With the details of that scheme I have here and 
now no coneern. It is not our measure —it bears traces of personal inter- 
ests and partisan pressure as all tariffs do. If we ever get the Republican 
scheme we can better judge it by comparison. But some things are clear. 
Let not the plain man be confused by the artful dust of details and of skill- 
fully arranged figures. 

In the first place, our present tariff is a war tariff, made high without 
precedent or parallel in the struggle for means to sustain our national exist- 
ence. It was contemporaneous with an equally oppressive internal revenue 
tax; and this of itself required that the manufacturers upon whom it 
pressed most heavily should have the corresponding support of high duties. 
Or, as Mr. Morrill put it, ‘If we bleed manufacturers, we must see to it 
that the proper tonic is administered at the same time.” This suggests the 
query, whether the recent proposal to bleed them for campaign purposes is 
founded on the supposition that they have become dangerously plethoric. 

The internal revenue system, except as it applies to tobacco and liquors, 
having been long since swept away, it is self-evident that the tariff duties 
require reduction. This necessity is reinforced by the existence of an annual 
surplus of one hundred million dollars in the United States treasury, drawn 
from the pockets of the people, and withdrawn from the proper channels of 
business. It has been suggested, to be sure, that the Democrats who have 
been out of power so many years are rapidly learning the art of wasting 
the people’s money, and that the problem of the surplus need not long 
trouble any one. But “that way danger lies” to every interest of good 
government ; and thoughtful men, without distinction of party, should 
award praise to President Cleveland for his earnest efforts to remove this 
temptation from his own party. 

The removal of the tax on spirits is certainly not a present wise or prac- 
ticable mode of relief. While we all agree in the ultimate purpose of our 
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own platform, there is an anachronism in it. Dr. Brooks well says: ‘* The 
Republicans would take this arch criminal (whiskey) out of prison to set him 
at liberty, the Prohibitionists to hang him ;’’ but I must add that, as in the 
case of other capital offenders, he is to be kept in prison till the time of 
execution of the people’s judgment. When that time comes there shall be 
neither taxed whiskey nor free whiskey ; but no whiskey. 

In seeking plans of customs reduction the first call would naturally be 
for enlargement of the free list, and especially of such raw materials as 
enter into our manufactures, thereby at once stimulating the latter, making 
foreign markets possible for them and reducing the burden upon the con- 
sumer. A few years ago everybody seemed to ‘agree to this. President 
Grant, in 1875, urging that a tariff reduction should be had, called for it 
“‘on those articles which enter into manufactures of all sorts. All duty paid 
on such articles goes direct to the cost of the article when manufactured 
here and must be paid for by the consumer. These duties not only come 
from the consumers at home, but act as a protection to foreign manufacturers 
in our own and distant markets.” 

President Arthur, in 1884, recommended “an enlargement of the free 
list.” A very few years ago ex-Governor Long declared that “the free list 
is the honest tariff reformer’s hope.” Tariff reform has been in the air, and 
found embodiment in party platforms and speeches for years. Mr. Morrill, 
the father of the war tariff, as long ago as 1870, uttered this warning : 
“Tt is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist on the extreme 
rates imposed during the war, if less will raise the necessary revenue.” 

3ut when the theory of tariff reduction comes to be made concrete, it 
touches selfish interests, affords an opportunity for clamor to subsidizing 
monopolists who have fattened on its extortions, appeals to the sensitiveness 
of business interests to any change, however inevitable, and for the moment 
the advantage lies with an attacking opposition rather than with a respon- 
sible administration. But the good sense of the American people will ulti- 
mately go with President Garfield : “I would have duties so adjusted that 
every great American industry can fairly live and make fair profits ; and 
yet so low that if our manufacturers attempted to put prices up unreason- 
ably, the competition from abroad would come in and bring them down to a 
fair rate.” 

But to return to the question of wages. England is a free-trade country. 
The English laborer is paid less than the American. Therefore we must 
not touch the hem of the garment of our present tariff. Such is the pre- 
posterous argument. It might as well be assumed that because the English 
laborer is paid more than the laborer in the tariff countries of the continent 
he owes this superiority to the system of free trade. The truth is that every 
student of the wage problem knows and every honest one confesses that 
wages depend upon a great variety of conditions in which the tariff is gen- 
erally an unimportant factor. 

This position does not rest upon theory. It has often been pointed out 
that the protected interests of our country paid among the lowest wages ; 
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and it is in those industries that the relations of the employer and the em- 
ployee are less generous and satisfactory. Strikes occur most frequently 
along the line of highest protection. But it is in our power to supply a con- 
clusive demonstration of the folly of the fright about wages with which the 
people are sought to be fooled. 

The fifteenth annual report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor contains a most exhaustive investigation by Carroll D. Wright of the 
comparative wages of labor from 1860 to 1883. The average tariff in 1860 
was 24 percent. The average tariff in 1880 was 48 percent. The average 
wages of all industries in Massachusetts in 1860 was $8.18 a week. In 1880 
it was $9.45. But to offset this slight increase we find in the course of those 
years a very large increase in the price of groceries, provisions, and fuel. 
If there were time to examine the details as to wages in the protected in- 
dustries, the result would be still more striking ; in many of them there has 
been anactual falling off. An attempt to connect the rise and fall of wages 
with tariff systems is utterly futile. The general result I will state in Mr. 
Wright’s own words. “We see in Massachusetts a great advance from 
1860 to 1872 ; then a continual falling off until 1880, then a rally and con- 
tinued improvement to 1883.’ “ Wages reached their lowest level in 1880.” 
And yet the tariff was at high-water mark — the highest tariff ever known 
to this country, or to any country in the world of which I have knowledge. 

No, fellow-citizens, the prosperity of the workingmen of this country de- 
pends not upon an exorbitant tariff, but upon the blessings with which a 
beneficent Providence has crowned our country, upon their energy, their 
skill and intelligence, their education and religion, and the character of the 


homes which make, sustain, and cheer them. Of all these the dram shop is 
the deadly antagonist. 


THE VITAL QUESTION OF THE PENDING ELECTION. 


Good men of Massachusetts! There are issues and issues. Some are 
misleading, transient, partisan, and personal ; some are vital and eternal. 
With a great price has this privilege to determine the policy of the State and 
nation come down to us. Neglect it not, abuse it not, use it not lightly. 
Think of its power for good. By your votes every dram shop in the State 
might be closed and a policeman put there to keep it so. Massachusetts 
would no more tempt her children by legalized vice. Your jails might be 
thinned and your poorhouses depopulated. From labor a load might be 
lifted, from homes a shadow removed, the waste of wealth and the worst 
waste of productive power and of character be checked, the ballot be made 
purer and the government safer, a fairer civilization spread over the Com- 
monwealth, and a nobler race of men to enjoy it. And such victory here 
would foreshadow victory everywhere. Fellow-workers, I am no dreamer. 
I know too well the many years of labor that must lie between us and a 
realization of this picture. But labor for a great cause is never thrown 
away. Our object is plain, our path straight — our duty commending. 

In the history of this country there have been great issues at stake, and 
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at other times great men and great masses have busied themselves about 
very small ones. The allusions so often made of late by our Republican 
friends to the campaign of 1840 for the grandfather of their present candi- 
date recall historical recollections. Great processions then bore, with other 
catch-words, the banner of “ A Protective Tariff.’’ But in the midst of all 
the excitement, that sagacious old statesman, John Quincey Adams, charac- 
terized the movement as “an unwieldly mass of political machinery to ac- 
complish nothing.” As it progressed Webster wrote to his friend Everett 
that “The people have been cajoled and humbugged ; ” and after it was all 
over, and so many apples of expectation had turned to ashes, Calhoun truly 
said : “The election decided nothing but that General Harrison should be 
elected president for the next term.” Would Republican success now mean 
more? Nay, are we sure that it would mean as much, for has not wine- 
grower Estee, the chairman of that convention which had such a curious 
postscript interest in the cause of temperance, told us that though James G. 
Blaine could “not be at the head of the ticket” he was “the uncrowned 
king”? and ‘ commander-in-chief at the head of the forces in the field.” 
Possibly in event of victory he may not choose to lay down his power but re- 
main the virtual though not the nominal ruler. But while the election of 
Harrison in 1840 meant so little, the philosophical historian von Holst look- 
ing backward tells us: “The person who wished to read the future of the 
country from the numbers of the presidential election of 1840 should not 
have stopped at the electoral vote and at the numbers which went beyond 
a million. Weightier than these were the not quite seven thousand votes 
cast for Birney and Earle, the candidates of the liberty party.”? It was 
these 7,000 that was the salt of American politics. 

A man whose sole aim is to do his duty can never be defeated. I do not 
pretend to look into the future. I do not know the course of Providence 
or the changes and combinations of parties that may arise. But this one 
thing I do know, that the votes for Clinton B. Fisk, which will be east in 
November in every State in this Union, whether they are 70,000 or 700,000, 
will be a power — not unlikely a decisive power — in the battle of civiliza- 
tion against its deadliest foe. And so let us rest content. The future is 
ours. Let us take to heart the faith of a great English Liberal, John Mor- 
ley : “ In social things we may be sure that undying hope is the secret of 
vision,” and rejoice in the glad assurance which one of our own religious 


teachers expresses : that “he who knows what ought to be, knows what will 
be.’”’ 


WOMAN OUR ALLY. 


I cannot close without a word of appeal to the women of Massachusetts. 
You are an integral part of the Prohibition party. This is your cause as 
well as ours ; nay, more so, for it touches the home most closely, and the 
home which is the solace of man is the world of woman. The Democratie 
party promises you nothing and gives you what it promises. The Republi- 
can party in State Convention, sixteen years ago, promised you equal suf- 
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frage —and its promises are of the value of Wilkins Micawber’s promis- 
sory notes — you are still numbered with paupers and aliens. They prate 
of “the sobriety of the people and the purity of the home as the first con- 
cern of good government,” and cover the Commonwealth with legalized 
dram shops. It is surely effrontery that such a party should ask your 
prayers and sympathy. They belong to us. If we had the power we would 
supplement these with your votes. We look to you in hope as our reserve 
corps, who, at the last, will make our victory overwhelming and final, 
Meantime you can be effective allies. No great uplift of humanity was ever 
made without enthusiasm. Of that, woman’s heart can be the fountain. 
Woman’s hand can aid in much of our practical work ; and if it cannot put 
a vote into the ballot-box it can be stretched forth in eloquent appeal to 
those who have deprived her of self-protection, to be manly enough to drop 
the shackles of old party ties and stand themselves for Protection to the 
Home. 








SUCCESS IN THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


Tue New York Society for the Suppression of Vice was 
incorporated in May, 1873, and since that time it has carried 
on an aggressive warfare against the most insidious foes to the 
moral purity of the youth of this country. 

The first few years of the existence of this organization were 
devoted to the discovery and punishment of the vendors and 
publishers of obscene books and pictures, and the dealers in 
articles for indecent and immoral purposes. Few of the readers 
of Our Day are aware, perhaps, that the business which this 
society assails consists in the distribution not only of books and 
pictures, which formerly were advertised on the same circular, 
as part and parcel of the same business, but also of articles for 
criminal abortion, preventing conception, aiding seduction, and 
for unreportable immoral use. 

Realizing the fearful ravages of this evil, a little band of 
heroic men have stood in the face of bitterest hostility and 
opposition for the purity of the homes of this broad land. As 
a reward for their faithful service they have received obloquy, 
misrepresentation, and abuse without stint; but over and above 
all this they have the intense satisfaction of having done some- 
thing to make the world better by sustaining a warfare against 
the most deadly foes that ever assailed the sanctity of the home 
or the purity of the children. 

The president of this organization is Mr. Samuel Colgate, of 
55 John Street, New York city, who throughout all these years 
has never once flinched, although he has been made the subject 
of the most infamous assaults from unscrupulous men, particu- 
larly by some of the organs of the Liberal “ cancer-planters.” 

Mr. Morris K. Jesup was the first citizen in New York city 
that came to the front in sustaining this work, after it had been 
started by the present secretary of the society, Mr. Anthony 
Comstock. It will be remembered that in 1872, Mr. Comstock 
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was a clerk in a dry-goods house, without friends, without 
means, unfamiliar with court proceedings, and with no political 
influence. He had seen the curse to some of his associates 
caused by obscene books and pictures; and, without a knowl- 
edge of the extent or true character of the evil which he assailed, 
he undertook to prosecute certain dealers whom he had discov- 
ered supplying his associates with these things. He had scarcely 
started in this work before he discovered a systematic business, 
systematically carried on, to ruin and destroy the youth of this 
land. In his extremity and lack of friends and means, he 
wrote a pathetic appeal to the secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York city. For a while this letter 
received no response, until one day Mr. Morris K. Jesup, having 
casually seen it lying upon the secretary's desk at the rooms of 
the Association, called personally upon the author, and from that 
time to the present, with the other duties, cares, and responsibil- 
ities of a large business, Mr. Jesup has ever had a warm place 
in his heart for this cause, as well as for the agents who have so 
successfully carried it forward. Mr. Jesup secured the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of which committee he was a member, to prosecute this 
work. This committee carried the matter forward until the 
incorporation of the society by the legislature of the State of 
New York in 1873. Messrs. Jesup, William E. Dodge, Jr., 
and the late William F. Lee were among the incorporators of 
this society, and since its organization have been members of 
the board of managers; Messrs. Jesup and Dodge as vice- 
presidents, and Mr. Lee as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

For a while this society had to contend with the lack of 
knowledge on the part of good men as to the evil with which 
they grappled. Again, one of the most serious difficulties has 
been to defend the action of the society when it has been 
assailed, because of the lack of means of presenting the facts to 
the public. The secular press, in many cases, has assailed this 
society, and then when an attempt has been made to correct 
the false impression given out to the public by their assaults, 
they have failed to publish the statement of the society. 
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The very nature of the business which this society attacks 
makes it impossible either to educate the public through the 
ordinary channels of communication — the press — or to defend 
its action when it has been falsely assailed. Notwithstanding 
all these discouragements, and this lack of support on the part 
of the general public, the board of managers of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice have most heroically stood all these years 
as a wall of defense to homes of the land against the nefarious 
traffic which preys upon the weakness of our humanity. 

Perhaps in no instance were facts ever so misrepresented, nor 
such a united effort made to crush the efforts of the society, or 
to malign its secretary and chief special agent, Mr. Comstock, 
as in the case of the Fifth Avenue art dealers who were arrested 
last November. Certain artists, without a knowledge of the 
facts, passed resolutions and caused them to be published in the 
various papers. One daily paper in this city devoted a whole 
page to reproducing certain pictures, which, it was claimed, 
were the subject-matter of the complaint of the society ; when 
the fact was that not a single one of the pictures which were 
thus published, and given out to the public as the ones upon 
which the society had taken action, were in the complaint at 
all. After this paper had thus raised a false issue before the 
public, and the papers generally were adversely criticising the 
action of the society, at the regular semi-annual meeting of 
the Society of American Artists, held at 51 West 10th Street, 
the following preamble and resolution were adopted : — 


Whereas, We learn that the officers and agents of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice of this city are interfering with the sale of 
photographic reproductions of the works of some of the foremost of 
living painters, on the ground that said works are bad in their influence 
on public morals, . . . 

Resolved, That we protest against this action of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice as the work of incompetent persons, calculated to 
bring into bad repute one of the highest forms of art, and denounce 
such action as subversive of the best interests both of art and of 
morality. 


This action of the artists, taken without any effort being made 
by them to ascertain from the society what the facts were, went 
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to swell adverse public opinion. The executive committee of 
the society, however, very heroically came to the front with 
resolutions indorsing the action of their agent, and assuming 
the responsibility of the prosecution. An account of this was 
sent to all the daily papers published in New York city, many 
of which would not publish the resolutions, while others would 
not even mention the action of the committee. 

Notwithstanding the storm-cloud of adverse criticism, the 
officers and agents of this society stood firm, and their action 
resulted in the defendants coming into court, pleading “ Guilty,” 
and receiving the sentence of the court. 

The committing magistrate, before whom the hearing was had 
as to whether these defendants should be held to trial, under- 
took to decide the question as to the character of these pictures 
on his own responsibility, and decided to hold them on two 
pictures only ; unwittingly overruling the three highest courts 
of record in the State of New York, to wit, the Oyer and Ter- 
miner Court, the Supreme Court, and the Court of Appeals, all 
of whom had passed upon five of the pictures in question and 
condemned them. The general term of the Supreme Court, in 
passing upon these five pictures, said of them: — 

They are photographs of nude women in a variety of attitudes and 
postures which the jury might very well, and naturally would deter- 
mine to be both indecent and obscene in their character; ordinarily 
they would be so pronounced, although they would not exert the same 
demoralizing and sensual effects upon all persons alike. Their judgment 
would be the same, that these photographs and pictures would tend to 
promote vicious and sensual misconduct, and prove injurious to the 
morals of the community, especially to those whose judgment and ex- 


perience were not sufficient to control the impulses of their passions. 
(People v. Muller, 32 Hun, p. 28.) 


As a sequel to the faithful service of the officers and agents 
of this society, and their fidelity to the cause of public morals, 
we take pleasure in presenting the following resolutions that 
have been unanimously adopted at the various meetings named. 

After the conviction of these art dealers, Mr. Comstock was 
invited to address the students at Princeton College. Phila- 
delphia Hall was crowded, many could not get in, and expres- 
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sions of intense interest on the part of the students and profes- 
sors who listened to Mr. Comstock were heard. The next day 
(March 30) the students in mass meeting assembled unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions : — 


Believing the cause and work of Mr. Anthony Comstock to be 
beneficial in promoting public morality ; and 

Recognizing that he has been grossly misrepresented by the press 
of the country, and as a result public opinion has been prejudiced 
thereby ; and 

Firmly believing that he and the society which he represents de- 
serve the support and hearty codperation of all moral and high-minded 


people, and especially of young men in educational institutions ; there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That we, the students of Princeton College, assembled in 
mass-meeting, do hereby express our thorough appreciation of Mr. 
Comstock’s work, and indorse his efforts in the suppression of vice ; 
and 

Resolved, That we pledge him our sympathy, and assure him that 
our influence as men will be used in eradicating from the publie mind 
its unjustly formed judgment of him and his methods, and to bring 
into activity that moral and Christian support which he so justly de- 
serves in his world-purifying work. 


April 15, on the invitation of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in Washington, Mr. Comstock delivered an 
address at a mass-meeting held in the Congregational Church, 
corner Tenth and G Streets, Washington, D.C. The edifice 
was crowded by an audience said to exceed fourteen hundred 
people. The meeting was presided over by Hon. Hiram Price, 
of the House of Representatives; while Hon. Mr. Taylor of 
Ohio, and Hon. Mr. Kerr of Iowa, members of the House of 
Representatives, were upon the platform. Most cordial expres- 
sions of sympathy were conveyed to Mr. Comstock at the close 
of his address. 

Again, May 17, at the annual convention of the Baptist Home 
Mission Society, consisting of nearly twelve hundred delegates, 
held in the city of Washington, Mr. Samuel Colgate, president 
of that society as well of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, and the presiding officer of the convention, asked to be 
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excused in order that he might accompany Mr. Comstock to the 
committee of the House of Representatives to oppose a bill 
calling for the repeal of the postal laws concerning the trans- 
mission of obscene matter by mail. The following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted by the convention, 
and a committee, consisting of Mr. Samuel Colgate, Lieutenant- 
Governor Howard of Connecticut, Hon. Mr. Trasker of Ohio, 
Rev. Dr. Hanson of Chicago, and Judge Francis Wayland of 
Yale University, was appointed to go with Mr. Comstock before 
the committee on post-office and post-roads, in the House of 
Representatives ; where, through their efforts, the bill to repeal 
the law was killed in the committee. 
The resolutions were as follows : — 


Whereas, The preservation of the moral purity of the youth of this 
country is of highest importance to church and state alike, and the 
beginning of all true missionary reform ; and 

Whereas, An attempt is being made by unprincipled men to corrupt 
the youth of this land by the systematic dissemination of obscene, lewd, 
and indecent publications and pictures, and articles of indecent and 
immoral use through the mails; and 

Whereas, We are informed that a bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress to repeal the act which prohibits the dissemination of such ob- 
scene, lewd, and immoral books, pictures, articles, and things ; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the solemn sense and conviction of those in at- 
tendance upon the Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society being held in the city of Washington that such laws 
ought to be strengthened rather than repealed. 

Resolved, That a committee of five, to include the president of this 
society, be appointed by the chair to appear before the sub-committee 
of the committee on post-office and post-roads in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to represent this, our emphatic protest against the proposed 
repeal of said laws. 


May 27, a meeting was held in Horticultural Hall, Philadel- 
phia, before which Mr. Comstock appeared and delivered a 
most effective address upon the evils against which this society 
contends. He took the ground that the society was doing a 
“home missionary work —a pioneer work for the church — in 
removing some of the masked enemies that were exerting their 
influence against the highest interest of society, church, and 
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state by assailing the moral purity of the children and youth.” 
This immense hall was crowded with an audience composed 
largely of the prominent citizens of Philadelphia and delegates 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church then in 
session at that city. At the close of his address the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered by Mr. Samuel C. Brown 
of Philadelphia, and adopted unanimously by a rising vote. At 
this meeting Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., of New York pre- 
sided. 


Resolved, As the sense of this vast Christian assemblage, composed 
largely of citizens of Philadelphia and commissioners to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church now in session in this city, that 
the moral purity of the children and youth of this land, as represented 
by the work of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, has 
no secondary place in the present Christian and philanthropic warfare 
against evil ; 

Resolved, That we view with abhorrence the attempts of unprinci- 
pled persons to disseminate obscene, indecent, and criminal publica- 
tions, pictures, or articles of indecent and immoral use, and kindred 
evils, and we equally detest those who attempt to repeal laws against 
these evils (as is now being done before Congress), hinder the enforce- 
ment of such laws, or corruptly and maliciously assail those who are 
engaged in the self-denying efforts of protecting the youth of the land 
from the deadly effects of these evils ; 

Resolved, That we do hereby convey to the officers and chief special 
agent of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, who are 
the pioneers in this work of suppressing these evils, and who have so 
long heroically and faithfully battled for the moral purity of the youth 
of this land, our hearty thanks; and assure them of our sympathy and 
confidence ; and further 

Resolved, That we commend this all-important work of reform to 
all who are interested in the preservation of public morals and order, 
asking for its generous support, fair judgment, and heartiest codpera- 
tion. 


As indicating the international usefulness of the society, we 
cite from the * Christian at Work” of March 31, 1888, the 
following suggestive article : — 


The example set by the Society for the Suppression of Vice in this 
city has had its influence across the Atlantic, and has led to the or- 
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ganization in Paris of the Society for the Protection of Public Moral- 
ity. A recent meeting was held in the Church of the Oratorie, in 
Paris, where a large and enthusiastic gathering manifested the object 
of this society. Senator Pressensé and other prominent gentlemen de- 
livered effective speeches. It is proposed to hold meetings all over 
France. The article says that such meetings have already been held 
in Lyons, Havre, and other cities. Monster petitions are also being 
received to be presented to the Senate. Senator Pressensé¢ is the Prot- 
estant senator of France. He declared that vicious literature was an 
evil threatening the life of the nation more than any other form of 
vice, and that it was to be feared worse than German bayonets. 
Zola’s works were condemned as literary nastiness and the audience 
manifested itself by applause. In conclusion the senator said : “ It is 
my firm conviction that a deepening repulsion is felt throughout the 
country for this impure literature, the vileness of which passes all de- 
scription. Those who venture to repeat publicly their protest against 
it are abused and ridiculed by those who make their gain out of these 
scurrilous publications, as I myself have proved; but wherever the 
moral sense is not stifled the movement of the League meets with 
hearty support.” 

The article concludes with the statement that petitions are 
flowing in, and a great debate on the subject is expected in a 
few days. 

As an illustration of the efficiency of this society, and the 
necessity of its continuing its efforts, and as an argument why 
good men should give it liberal support and furnish it ample 
means to work with, we present the result of a single complaint 
made by an anonymous letter, which was received July 16 by 
Mr. Comstock. He had just returned to the Catskill Mountains, , 
where his family were, from a visit to the editor of Our Day, 
at his summer residence at Cliff Seat, Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
when his mail brought him an anonymous communication, giv- 
ing information where an edition of several thousand copies of a 
book, to be illustrated by eighteen pictures of an indictable char- 
acter, was about to be printed. Though Mr. Comstock was in 
the Catskills upon his summer vacation, and much needing rest, 
he took the next train to New York; and on Tuesday, July 17, 
before noon, he had caused three arrests, seizing the sheets for 
thirty thousand books, together with the plates from which 
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they were printed, including five hundred and forty thousand 
pictures. Twenty thousand of these books, and about three 
hundred and sixty thousand pictures, were seized in the hands 
of the printer ; while ten thousand books, and the balance of the 
pictures, were seized in the hands of the binder. In a room 
where forty girls, and a number of young men were employed, 
Mr. Comstock found four girls busy at work binding up this 
foul matter. By his prompt action not a single copy of this 
edition went out of the hands of the binder into circulation. 

July 25, he arrested six gambiers, raiding three places, and 
seizing about five hundred dollars’ worth of gambling parapher- 
nalia. 

A visit to his office will disclose, in addition to this large 
seizure, sixteen mail sacks full of matter ready for the mail, and 
another sack containing more than ten thousand photographs, 
which have been seized within the past few weeks. This recent 
seizure swells the total seizures made by this society to nearly 
fifty-two tons; while the total number of arrests since the first 
of last January are fifty-nine ; making a grand total of arrests 
made by this society to date to be 1297. 

These things cannot but commend the work, and the men 
who are carrying it forward, to the consideration of every pa- 
triot and lover of humanity. Those who have wealth to devise 
cannot do a better thing than place ample funds in the hands 
of the heroic officers of this society, to enable them to wage this 
warfare against organized vice. 


H. E. Smamons. 











A RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IN JAPAN. 


It is stated that the publicists of Japan are discussing the propriety of an 
official adoption of the Christian religion, and are in large measure in favor 
of the step. They do not, they say, believe in Christianity, and are even 
repelled by its dogmas, holding that educated men should always be guided 
by pure reason ; but they think the adoption of the civilized creed essential 
to the perfection of their own civilization, and to the maintenance of a moral 
standard among their people. The Japanese, they say, have lost their old 
faiths, and it is indispensable for the safety of society and its development 
that they should have a new one. Without it they will never obtain that 
strong coherence and reliance on each other which is essential to a powerful 
- state. Some of the reasons pleaded are of less importance than this last, 
which is not in the “ Times’s” narrative, one of those actually published 
being that only when Japan is Christian will its music ever improve ; and 
we dare say most of the readers of the account set it down as a mere digest 
of purely academic dissertations by half-informed or over-speculative men. 
That, however, is not the case. We have strong reason, wholly independent 
of the account in the “ Mail,” for believing that the persons who really gov- 
ern Japan are discussing this proposal as earnestly as the publicists, and that, 
although there is a strong resisting party, it is still by no means impossible 
that Christianity may be declared by imperial decree the official religion of 
Japan. Some of the most influential councilors of the empire are of opin- 
ion that such a step is essential to further progress in civilization, “ which 
cannot be based upon a weak morale,” and all implicitly admit that it would 
be possible, that the indigenous creeds are dying or dead, and that the body 
of the Japanese would receive the new faith with acquiescence, as something 
quite within the educating province of their rulers. Of the accuracy of this 
view we cannot at this distance pretend to judge, but we know it to be held 
by powerful men, and the Japanese have accepted so many, such extensive, 
and one would think such annoying innovations, that the view is probably 
correet, and though we doubt whether the struggle can end in a victory for 
Christianity, which would involve a repudiation of the Mikado’s claim to be, 
as a descendant of the gods, himself semi-divine, the chance is still serious 
enough to deserve a moment’s discussion. 

The first feeling of Englishmen on hearing of such a project is one of in- 
stinctive repulsion. The last few generations have been so trained in the 
idea that religion is a matter for the individual conscience alone, and that 
anything even savoring of persecution is morally wrong, that the promulga- 
tion of a creed by a despotic government as an official measure of education 
strikes them with a sort of horror. ‘There can, they think, be no good 
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result from a step so opposed to the inner spirit of Christianity. Nobody’s 
faith can be affected by such a proclamation, and for a whole people to pro- 
fess a creed in which they do not believe must be either hypocrisy, or at the 
best a bit of histrionies of an objectionable, not to say a rather blasphemous 
sort. No man’s spiritual state can be the better for any official announce- 
ment that a creed is true, unattended with an internal change in the minds 
of those who promulgate or obey it ; and a great religious revolution which 
benefits no man’s religious condition must be useless to any country, and 
may be most injurious, as interfering with the natural, and therefore bene- 
ficial, diffusion of truly religious ideas. Conversion, in short, may be stopped 
instead of stimulated by the apparent acquiescence of an unbelieving people. 

There is much force in these objections, and, indeed, if the Japanese be- 
lieved either strongly or sincerely in any creed, even agnosticism, they would 
be final ; but this is alleged not to be the case. The assertion is that the 
bulk of the people of Japan, and more especially of the directing classes, 
have ceased to believe strongly in any creed whatever, and are precisely in 
that condition of mind when they will accept one at the hands of rulers who 
they think know more about what is true, or at all events what is wise, than 
they do themselves. The Japanese have learned from the failure of their 
own system to doubt everything, even themselves; they have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the civilization of Europe, which they are acute enough 
to trace to something other than intelligence, to a difference of character 
not explicable by a mere theory of superior acuteness ; and they may be as 
ready to believe that the foreigners have found the best path in life, as they 
are to believe that they have found the best paths toward orderly society, 
the accumulation of scientific knowledge, and success in war. Such a con- 
dition of mind has repeatedly appeared in history. There seems to have 
been no resistance whatever to the decree of Constantine establishing Chris- 
tianity, though the Pagans were still so numerous and so powerful that Ju- 
lian was able, forty years after, to effect for a time his counter-revolution. 
The masses of barbarians who embraced Christianity, remaining barbarians 
still, must have been greatly influenced by a sense that the best Romans and 
their own most successful leaders were wiser than themselves, and must have 
accepted Christian teaching very much as they accepted Roman law and 
Roman culture, —as something clearly higher than anything they had. We 
recall no instance south of the Danube in which the acceptance of Christian- 
ity was followed either by a mutiny or by an open and deliberate return to 
the worship of the old gods. His authority was not in the least shaken by 
Viadimir’s decree ordering the Russian world, then entirely Pagan, to be- 
come Christian — a stupendous event, of which not half enough has ever yet 
been written — and according to Russians, Paganism disappeared with mar- 
velous, indeed almost miraculous rapidity, the whole people embracing and 
retaining the “Orthodox Faith” within a few years. Certainly the eccle- 
siastical organization peculiar to that faith was established throughout Rus- 
sia witha speed and an entire success which preclude the idea of any serious 
or general popular resistance. The people must at heart have been nearly 
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ereedless, and convinced that their rulers knew best ; and the Japanese may 
be in precisely that frame of mind, —a point upon which, of course, we can 
offer no opinion, and can form only this one, that a mistake about a people’s 
faith, if there is a mistake, is a strange one for any national party to fall 
into. The Japanese directing classes are not foreigners, or in any way out 
of touch with the masses of their people. If, then, the people are ready to 
acquiesce in the proclamation of Christianity as an educating measure, like 
a prociamation in favor of Western culture, much of the objection to it dis- 
appears — we should say all of it, but for a doubt to be mentioned below — 
and the good to be obtained is obvious and large. In the first place, all 
teachers of Christianity, native and foreign, are set free. It is simply im- 
possible to punish instruction which the state itself by law declares to be 
not only beneficial, but to be superior to any attainable in any other direc- 
tion ; and to suppose that free instruction in the Christian creed will have 
no good result is to doubt beyond reason the converting energy of the faith. 
In the second place, inquiry is provoked among masses of men, and although 
the Japanese are singularly indisposed to religious thought, being, as re- 
gards the masses, quietly indifferent, and as regards the educated, preoccu- 
pied with ideas of material progress, still there must be among them, as 
among every other people, some potentiality of religious emotion, some 
dread of the unknown, some curiosity as to the whence and whither, which 
will in time develop great native teachers of the truth. And in the third 
place, the official acceptance of Christianity makes Christianity the basis of 
legislation to a degree which Europeans, from their very habitude, have 
half-forgotten. The fundamental laws, the edicts of governors, the admin- 
istrative ways of rulers must, and almost invariably do, conform to the offi- 
cially confessed creed. Christian governments may and do allow many 
things utterly unchristian ; but it is impossible for a Christian state to 
sanction acts admittedly at variance with its creed, to order a massacre, to 
legalize polygamy, or to set up an arena for gladiatorial shows. The laws 
must conform, in theory at all events, to the state religion ; and when that 
religion is Christianity, the laws must gradually become humane. We can- 
not see, we confess, why the Japanese hope should be fulfilled, and their 
civilization become stronger for an acceptance of Christianity which, at first 
at all events, must be perfunctory — the civilization of Rome, for example, 
did not develop after Constantine — but we can see why it must become a 
little more humane, a little more just, a little less openly impure ; and those 
advances are real advances, creditable to any change in the educating sys- 
tem which has produced them. No state nominally Christian can be quite 
as bad, we think, as a state nominally Pagan. Even Abyssinia is a little in 
advance of any purely Pagan country, or at least of any country at once 
Pagan and African, — a reservation forced upon us by some doubt as to the 
realities of the ancient civilization of Peru. 

On the whole, we should think the open profession of Christianity by a 
Pagan state an advance toward the light, but for one inner dread. May 
not a people like the Japanese, accepting Christianity in profession, but 
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retaining not only Pagan hearts but Pagan minds, injure Christianity itself, 
develop it in some form so palpably bad as to hinder its diffusion throughout 
Asia ? We admit that the evidence by no means justifies any intensity in 
that fear. It was not realized among the tribes whom Charlemagne bap- 
tized by force ; and if it is objected that they were white, there is testimony 
both as to black and brown peoples. Three peoples have been in modern 
times Christianized by what we may call direct force, applied in the case of 
two of them with unrelenting and hideous cruelty, and while the lowest, the 
black population of the Southern States of the Union, has been raised out 
of savagery, the Mexican Indians have abandoned their bloodthirsty worship 
— probably the worst, certainly the most cruel, of all Pagan cults — and 
the Peruvian Indians are certainly no worse than they were before the 
Spaniards landed. None of the three have shown any disposition to develop 
monstrous forms of Christianity, and in none has the ideal of the faith been 
visibly degraded ; while in all, individuals who have reached a high level of 
personal sanctity have been regarded by their less spiritual fellow-men at 
least as ideals, counsels of perfection in the flesh. Nevertheless, while ad- 
mitting the force of the evidence, we confess to a doubt whether a people 
like the Japanese, who are a gentler and weaker kind of Parisians, eager for 
knowledge, variable in mood, detached from all beliefs, moral as well as re- 
ligious, callous if not cruel, and exceptionally salacious, may not so discredit 
Christianity when they have nominally adopted it as to become a distinct 
minus quantity in the spiritual forces of Asia, where hitherto this antiseptic 
thought has always reigned, that whatever the ultimate truth, religion is and 
must be the highest preoccupation of man. — The (London) Spectator. 





ROBERT ELSMERE AND THE BATTLE OF BELIEF.’ 


ARTICLE BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE IN THE MAY NUMBER OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HvuMAN nature, when aggrieved, is apt and quick in devising compensa- 
tions. The increasing seriousness and strain of our present life may have 
had the effect of bringing about the large preference, which I understand 
to be exhibited in local public libraries, for works of fiction. This is 
the first expedient of revenge. But it is only a link in a chain. The next 
step is, that the writers of what might be grave books, in esse or in posse, 
have endeavored with some success to circumvent the multitude. Those 
. who have systems or hypotheses to recommend in philosophy, conduct, or 
religion induct them into the costume of romance. Such was the second 
expedient of nature, the counterstroke of her revenge. When this was 
done in “ Télémaque,” “ Rasselas,” or “ Celebs,” it was not without literary 
effect. Even the last of these three appears to have been successful with 
its own generation. It would now be deemed intolerably dull. But a dull 
book is easily renounced. The more didactic fictions of the present day, so 
so far as I know them, are not dull. We take them up, however, and we 
find that, when we meant to go to play, we have gone to school. The 
romance is a gospel of some philosophy, or of some religion ; and requires 
sustained thought on many or some of the deepest subjects, as the only ra- 
tional alternative to placing ourselves at the mercy of our author. We find 
that he has put upon us what is not indeed a treatise, but more formidable 
than if it were. For a treatise must nowhere beg the question it seeks to 
decide, but must carry its reader onwards by reasoning patiently from step 
to step. But the writer of the romance, under the convenient necessity 
which his form imposes, skips in thought, over undefined distances, from 
stage to stage, as a bee from flower to flower. A creed may (as here) be 
accepted in a sentence, and then abandoned in a page. But we the common 
herd of readers, if we are to deal with the consequences, to accept or repel 
the influence of the book, must, as in a problem of mathematics, supply the 
missing steps. Thus, in perusing as we ought a propagandist romance, we 
must terribly increase the pace ; and it is the pace that kills. 

Among the works to which the preceding remarks might apply, the most 
remarkable within my knowledge is “Robert Elsmere.” It is, indeed, re- 
markable in many respects. It is a novel of nearly twice the length, and 
much more than twice the matter, of ordinary novels. It dispenses almost 

1 Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of Miss Bretherton. In3 
vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1888. 
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entirely, in the construction of what mus¢ still be called its plot, with the aid 
of incident in the ordinary sense. We have indeed near the close a solitary 
individual crushed by a wagon, but this catastrophe has no relation to the 
plot, and its only purpose is to exhibit a good deathbed in illustration of the 
great missionary idea of the piece. The nezus of the structure is to be found 
wholly in the workings of character. The assumption and the surrender of 
a rectory are the most salient events, and they are simple results of what 
the actor has thought right. And yet the great, nay, paramount function of 
character-drawing, the projection upon the canvas of human beings endowed 
with the true forces of nature and vitality, does not appear to be by any 
means the master-gift of the authoress. In the mass of matter which she 
she has prodigally expended there might obviously be retrenchment ; for 
there are certain laws of dimension which apply to a novel, and which sepa- 
rate it from an epic. In the extraordinary number of personages brought 
upon the stage in one portion or other of the book, there are some which are 
elaborated with greater pains and more detail than their relative importance 
seems to warrant. “ Robert Elsmere” is hard reading, and requires toil 
and effort. Yet, if it be difficult to persist, it is impossible to stop. The 
prisoner on the treadmill must work severely to perform his task; but if he 
stops he at once receives a blow which brings him to his senses. Here, as 
there, it is human infirmity which shrinks ; but here, as not there, the pro- 
pelling motive is within. Deliberate judgment and deep interest alike re- 
buke a fainting reader. The strength of the book, overbearing every ob- 
stacle, seems to lie in an extraordinary wealth of diction, never separated 
from thought ; in a close and searching faculty of social observation ; in 
generous appreciation of what is morally good, impartially } exhibited in all 
directions : above all in the sense of mission with which the writer is evi- 
dently possessed, and in the earnestness and persistency of purpose with 
which through every page and line it is pursued. The book is eminently 
an offspring of the time, and will probably make a deep or at least a 
very sensible impression ; not, however, among mere novel readers, but 
among those who share, in whatever sense, the deeper thought of the 
period. 

The action begins in a Westmoreland valley, where the three young 
daughters of a pious clergyman are grouped around a mother infirm in 
health and without force of mind. All responsibility devolves accordingly 
upon Catherine, the eldest of the three ; a noble character, living only for 
duty and affection. When the ear heard her, then it blessed her ; and when 
the eye saw her, it gave witness to her.?,- Here comes upon the scene Robert 
Elsmere, the eponymist and hero of the book, and the ideal, almost the idol, 
of the authoress. 


1 Mrs. Ward has given evidence of this impartiality in her Dedication to the 
memory of two friends, of whom one, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, lived and died un- 


shaken in belief. The other is more or less made known in the pages of the 
work. 


2 See Job xxix. 11. 
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He had been brought up at Oxford, in years when the wholesale discom- 
fiture of the great religious movement in the University, which followed 
upon the secession of Cardinal Newman, had been in its turn succeeded by 
a new religious reaction. The youth had been open to the personal influ- 
ences of a tutor, who is in the highest degree beautiful, classical, and in- 
differentist ; and of a noble-minded rationalizing teacher, whose name, Mr. 
Grey, is the thin disguise of another name, and whose lofty character, to- 
gether with his gifts, and with the tendencies of the time, had made him a 
power in Oxford. But, in its action on a nature of devout susceptibilities 
as well as active talents, the place is stronger than the man, and Robert 
casts in his lot with the ministry of the church. Let us stop at this point to 
notice the terms used. At St. Mary’s “the sight and the experience touched 
his inmost feeling, and satisfied all the poetical and dramatic instincts of a 
passionate nature.” He “carried his religious passion . . . into the service 
of the great positive tradition around him.” This great and commonly life- 
governing decision is taken under the influence of forees wholly emotional. 
It is first after the step taken that we have an inkling of any reason for it.? 
This is not an isolated phenomenon. It is a key to the entire action. The 
work may be summed up in this way: it represents a battle between intel- 
lect and emotion. Of right, intellect wins ; and, having won, enlists emotion 
in its service. 

Elsmere breaks upon us in Westmoreland, prepared to make the great 
commission the business of his life, and to spend and be spent in it to the 
uttermost. He is at once attracted by Catherine ; attention forthwith ripens 
into love ; and love finds expression in a proposal. But, with a less educated 
intelligence, the girl has a purpose of life not less determined than the 
youth. She believes herself to have an outdoor vocation in the glen, and 
above all an indoor vocation in her family, of which she is the single prop. 
A long battle of love ensues, fought out with not less ability, and with even 
greater tenacity, than the remarkable conflict of intellects, carried on by 
correspondence, which ended in the marriage between Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
The resolute tension of the two minds has many phases ; and a double crisis, 
first of refusal, secondly of acceptance. This part of the narrative, wrought 
out in detail with singular skill, will probably be deemed the most success- 
ful, the most normal, of the whole. It is thoroughly noble on both sides. 
The final surrender of Catherine is in truth an opening of the eyes to a wider 
view of the evolution of the individual, and of the great vocation of life ; 
and it involves no disparagement. The garrison evacuates the citadel, but 
its arms have not been laid down, and its colors are flying still. 

So the pair settle themselves in a family living, full of the enthusiasm of 
humanity, which is developed with high energy in every practi val detail, and 
based upon the following of the Incarnate Saviour. Equipped thus far 
with all that renders life desirable, their union is blessed by the birth of a 
daughter, and everything thrives around them for the formation of an ideal 


parish. 
1 j, 121, 123. 
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But the parish is adorned by a noble old English mansion, and the mansion 
inhabited by a wealthy Squire, who knows little of duty, but is devoted to 
incessant study. As an impersonated intellect, he is abreast of all modern 
inquiry, and, a “Tractarian” in his youth, he has long abandoned all belief. 
At the outset, he resents profoundly the Rector’s obtrusive concern for his 
neglected tenantry. But the courage of the clergyman is not to be damped 
by isolation, and in the case of a scandalously insanitary hamlet, after an 
adequate number of deaths, Mr. Wendover puts aside the screen called his 
agent, and rebuilds with an ample generosity. This sudden and complete 
surrender seems to be introduced to glorify the hero of the work, for it does 
not indicate any permanent change in the social ideas of Mr. Wendover, 
but only in his relations to his clergyman. 

There is, however, made ready for him a superlative revenge. Robert 
has enjoyed the use of his rich library, and the two hold literary communi- 
cations, but with a compact of silence on matters of belief. This treaty is 
honorably observed by the Squire. But the clergyman invites his fate. 
Mr. Wendover makes known to him a great design for a “ History of Testi- 
mony,” 2 worked out through many centuries. The book speaks, indeed, of 
“the long wrestle ” of the two men, and the like. But of Elsmere’s wrest- 
ling there is no other trace or sign. What weapons the Rector wielded for 
his faith, what strokes he struck, has not even in a single line been recorded. 
The discourse of the Squire points out that theologians are men who decline 
to examine evidence, that miracles are the invention of credulous ages, that 
the preconceptions sufficiently explain the results. He wins in a canter. 
There cannot surely be a more curious contrast than that between the real 
battle, fought in a hundred rounds, between Elsmere and Catherine on mar- 
riage, and the fictitious battle between Elsmere and the Squire on the subject 
of religion, where the one side is a pean, and the other a blank. <A great 
creed, with the testimony of eighteen centuries at its back, cannot find an 
articulate word to say in its defense, and the downfall of the scheme of 
belief shatters also, and of right, the highly ordered scheme of life that had 
nestled in the Rectory of Murewell, as it still does in thousands of other 
English parsonages. 

It is notable that Elsmere seeks, in this conflict with the Squire, no aid 
or counsel whatever. He encounters, indeed, by chance, Mr. Neweome, a 
Ritualistic clergyman, whom the generous sympathies of the authoress place 
upon the roll of his friends. But the language of Mr. Newcome offers no 
help to his understanding. It is this : — 


Trample on yourself. Pray down the demon, fast, scourge, kill the body, that 
the soul may live. What are we miserable worms, that we should defy the Most 
High, that we should set our wretched faculties against His Omnipotence ? 4 


Mr. Newcome appears everywhere as not only a respectable, but a remark- 
able, character. But as to what he says here, how much does it amount to ? 
Considered as a medicine for a mind diseased, for an unsettled, dislocated 
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soul, is it less or more than pure nonsense? In the work of an insidious 
non-believer, it would be set down as part of his fraud. Mrs. Ward evi- 
dently gives it in absolute good faith. It is one in a series of indications, 
by which this gifted authoress conveys to us, what appears to be her thor- 
oughly genuine belief that historical Christianity has, indeed, broad grounds 
and deep roots in emotion, but in reason none whatever. 

The revelation to the wife is terrible ; but Catherine clings to her religion 
on a basis essentially akin to that of Newcome ; and the faith of these 
eighteen centuries, and of the prime countries of the world, 


Bella, immortal, benefica 
Fede, ai trionfi avvezza,! 
is dismissed without a hearing. 

For my own part, I humbly retort on Robert Elsmere. Considered intel- 
lectually, his proceedings in regard to belief appear to me, from the begin- 
ning, as well as in the downward process, to present dismal gaps. But the 
emotional part of his character is complete, nay redundant. There is no 
moral weakness or hesitation. There rises up before him the noble maxim, 
assigned to the so-called Mr. Grey (with whom he has a consultation of 
foregone conclusions), “ Conviction is the conscience of the mind.” 

He renounees his parish and his orders. He still believes in God, and ac- 
cepts the historical Christ as a wonderful man, good among the good, but a 
primus inter pares. Passing through a variety of stages, he devotes himself 
to the religion of humanity ; reconciles to the new gospel, by shoals, skilled 
artisans of London who had been totally inaccessible to the old one ; and 
nobly kills himself with overwork, passing away in a final flood of light. 
He founds and leaves behind him the “ New Christian Brotherhood” of 
Elgood Street ; and we are at the close apprised, with enthusiastic sincerity, 
that this is the true effort of the race,? and 


Others I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see. 
Who can grudge to this absolutely pure-minded and very distinguished writer 
the comfort of having at last found the true specific for the evils and 
miseries of the world ? None surely who bear in mind that the Salvation 
Army has been known to proclaim itself the church of the future, or who 
happen to know that Bunsen, when, in 1841, he had procured the foundation 
of the bishopric of Jerusalem, suggested in private correspondence his hope 
that this might be the church which would meet the glorified Redeemer at 
his coming. 

It is necessary here to revert tothe Squire. Himself the uotpa rémpwuern, 
the supreme arbiter of destinies in the book, he is somewhat unkindly treated ; 
his mind at length gives way, and a darkling veil is drawn over the close. 
Here seems to be a little literary intolerance, something even savoring of a 
religious test. Robert Elsmere stopped in the downward slide at theism, 
and it calms and glorifies his deathbed. But the Squire had not stopped 


1 Manzoni’s Cinque Maggio. 2 iii. 411; comp. 276. 
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there. He had said to Elsmere,! “ You are playing into the hands of the 
Blacks. All this theistic philosophy of yours only means so much grist to 
their mill in the end.” - But the great guide is dismissed from his guiding 
office as summarily as all other processes are conducted, which are required 
by the purpose of the writer. Art everywhere gives way to purpose. 
Elsmere no more shows cause for his theism than he had shown it against 
his Christianity. Why was not Mr. Wendover allowed at least the consola- 
tions which gave a satisfaction to David Hume ? 

Not yet, however, may I wholly part from this sketch of the work. It is 
so large that much must be omitted. But there is one limb of the plan 
which is peculiar. Of the two sisters not yet named, one, Agnes by name, 
appears only as quasi-chaperon, or as ‘‘dummie.” But Rose, the third, has 
beauty, the gift of a musical artist, and quick and plastic social faculties. 
Long and elaborate love relations are developed between her and the poco- 
curante tutor and friend, Mr. Langham. Twice she is fairly embarked in 
passion for him, and twice he jilts her. Still she is not discouraged, and 
she finally marries a certain Flaxman, an amiable but somewhat manufac- 
tured character. From the standing point of art, can this portion of the 
book fail to stir much misgiving? We know from Shakespeare how the 
loves of two sisters can be comprised within a single play. But while the 
drama requires only one connected action, the novel, and eminently this 
novel, aims rather at the exhibition of a life: and the reader of these 
volumes may be apt to say that in working two such lives, as those of 
Catherine and Rose, through so many stages, the authoress has departed 
from previous example, and has loaded her ship, though a gallant one, with 
more cargo than it will bear. 

It may indeed be that Mrs. Ward has been led to charge her tale with 
such a weight of matter from a desire to give philosophical completeness to 
her representation of the main springs of action which mark the life of the 
period. For in Robert Elsmere we have the tempered but aggressive action 
of the skeptical intellect ; in Catherine the strong reaction against it ; in 
Rose the art-life ; and in Langham the literary and cultivated indifference 
of the time. The comprehensiveness of such a picture may be admitted, 
without withdrawing the objection that, as a practical result, the cargo is too 
heavy for the vessel. 

Apart from this question, is it possible to pass without a protest the double 
jilt? Was Rose, with her quick and self-centred life, a well-chosen corpus 
vile upon whom to pass this experiment ? More broadly, though credible 
perhaps for a man, is such a process in any case possible by the laws of art 
fora woman? Does she not violate the first conditions of her nature in 
exposing herself to so piercing an insult? An enhancement of delicate 
self-respect is one among the compensations which Providence has supplied 
in woman, to make up for a deficiency in some ruder kinds of strength. 

Again, I appeal to the laws of art against the final disposal of Catherine. 
Having much less of ability than her husband, she is really drawn with greater 
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force and truth ; and possesses so firm a fibre that when, having been bred 
in a school of some intolerance, she begins to blunt the edge of her resist- 
ance, and to tolerate in divers ways, without adopting, the denuded system 
of her husband, we begin to feel that the key-note of her character is being 
tampered with. After his death, the discords become egregious. She 
remains, as she supposes, orthodox and tenaciously evangelical. But every 
knee must be made to bow to Elsmere. So she does not return to the 
northern valley and her mother’s declining age, but in London devotes her 
week-days to carrying on the institutions of charity he had founded on behalf 
of his new religion. He had himself indignantly remonstrated with some 
supposed clergyman, who, in the guise of a Broad Churchman, at once held 
Elsmere’s creed, and discharged externally the office of an Anglican priest. 
He, therefore, certainly is not responsible for having taught her to believe 
the chasm between them was a narrow one. Yet she leaps or steps across 
it every Sunday, attending her church in the forenoon, and looming as regu- 
larly every afternoon in the temple of the New Brotherhood. Here surely 
the claims of system have marred the work of art. Characters might have 
‘been devised whom this see-saw would have suited well enough ; but for the 
Catherine of the first volume it is an unmitigated solecism ; a dismal, if not 
even a degrading compromise. 

It has been observed that the women of the book are generally drawn 
with more felicity than the men. Asa work of art, Rose is, in my view, the 
most successful of the women, and among the men the Squire. With the 
Squire Mrs. Ward is not in sympathy, for he destroys too much, and he does 
nothing but destroy. She cannot be in sympathy with Rose ; for Rose, who 
is selfishly and heartlessly used, is herself selfish and heartless ; with this 
aggravation, that she has grown up in immediate contact with a noble elder 
sister, and yet has not caught a particle of nobleness, as well as in view of 
an infirm mother, to whom she scarcely gives a care. On the other hand, in 
her Robert, who has all Mrs. Ward’s affection, and almost her worship, and 
who is clothed with a perfect panoply of high qualities, she appears to be 
less successful and more artificial. In the recently published correspond- 
ence! of Sir Henry Taylor, who was by no means given to paradox, we are 
told that great earnestness of purpose and strong adhesive sympathies in 
an author are adverse to the freedom and independence of treatment, the 
disembarrassed movement of the creative hand, which are required in the 
supreme poetic office of projecting character on the canvas. If there be 
truth in this novel and interesting suggestion, we cannot wonder at finding 
the result exhibited in “ Robert Elsmere,” for never was a book written 
with greater persistency and intensity of purpose. Every page of its prin- 
cipal narrative is adapted and addressed by Mrs. Ward to the final aim 
which is bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. This aim is to expel the 
preternatural element from Christianity, to destroy its dogmatic structure, 
yet to keep intact the moral and spiritual results. The Brotherhood pre- 
sented to us with such sanguine hopefulness is a “Christian” brotherhood, 

1 Page 17. 
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but with a Christianity emptied of that which Christians believe to be the 
soul and springhead of its life. For Christianity, in the established Chris- 
tian sense, is the presentation to us, not of abstract dogmas for acceptance, 
but of a living and a Divine Person, to whom they are to be united by a 
vital incorporation. It is the reunion to God of a nature severed from God 
by sin, and the process is one, not of teaching lessons, but of imparting a 
new life, with its ordained equipment of gifts and powers. 

It is, I apprehend, a complete mistake to suppose, as appears to be the 
supposition of this remarkable book, that all which has to be done with 
Seripture, in order to effect the desired transformation of religion, is to 
eliminate from it the miraculous element. Tremendous as is the sweeping 
process which extrudes the Resurrection, there is much else, which is in no 
sense miraculous, to extrude along with it. The Procession of Palms, for 
example, is indeed profoundly significant, but it is in no way miraculous. 
Yet, in any consistent history of a Robert Elsmere’s Christ, there could be 
no Procession of Palms. Unless it be the healing of the ear of Malchus, 
there is not a miraculous event between the commencement of the Passion 
and the Crucifixion itself. Yet the notes of a superhuman majesty over- 
spread the whole. We talk of all religions as essentially one ; but what 
religion presents to its votaries such a tale as this? Bishop Temple, in his 
sermons at Rugby, has been among the later teachers who have shown how 
the whole behavior of our Lord, in this extremity of his abasement, 
seems more than ever to transcend all human limits, and to exhibit without 
arguing his Divinity. The parables, again, are not less refractory than the 
miracles, and must disappear along with them : for what parables are there 
which are not built upon the idea of his unique and transcendant office ? 
The Gospel of Saint John has much less of miracle than the Synopties ; but 
it must of course descend from its pedestal, in all that is most its own. 
And what is gained by all this condemnation, until we get ride of the bap- 
tismal formula? It is a question not of excision from the gospel, but of 
tearing them into shreds. Far be it from me to deny that the parts which 
remain, or which remain legible, are vital parts ; but this is no more than 
to say that there may remain vital organs of a man, after the man himself 
has been cut in pieces. 

I have neither space nor capacity at comand for the adequate discussion 
of the questions which shattered the faith of Robert Elsmere : whether 
miracles can happen, and whether ‘an universal preconception’’ } in their 
favor at the birth of Christianity “ governing the work of all men of all 
schools,” ? adequately accounts for the place which has been given them in 
the New Testament, as available proofs of the Divine mission of our Lord. 
But I demur on all the points to the authority of the Squire, and even to 
Mr. Grey. 

The impossibility of miracle is a doctrine which appears to claim for its 
basis the results of physical inquiry. They point to unbroken sequences in 
material nature, and refer every phenomenon to its immediate antecedent, 
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as adequate to its orderly production. But the appeal to these great 
achievements of our time is itself disorderly, for it calls upon natural science 
to decide a question which lies beyond its precinct. There is an extraneous 
force of will which acts upon matter in derogation of laws purely physical, 
or alters the balance of those laws among themselves. It can be neither 
philosophical nor scientific to proclaim the impossibility of a miracle, until 
philosophy or science shall have determined a limit, beyond which this ex- 
traneous force of will, so familiar to our experience, cannot act upon or 
deflect the natural order. 

Next, as to that avidity for miracle which is supposed by the omniscient 
Squire to account for the invention of it. Let it be granted, for argument’s 
sake, that if the gospel had been intended only for the Jews, they at least 
were open to the imputation of a biasing and blinding appetite for signs 
and wonders. But scarcely had the Christian-scheme been established 
among the Jews, when it began to take root among the Gentiles. It will 
hardly be contended that these Gentiles, who detested and despised the 
Jewish race, had any predisposition to receive a religion at their hands or 
upon their authority. Were they, then, during the century which succeeded 
our Lord’s birth, so swayed by a devouring thirst for the supernatural as to 
account for the early reception, and the steady if not rapid growth, of the 
Christian creed among them? The statement of the Squire, which carries 
Robert Elsmere, is that the preconception in favor of miracles at the period 
“ governed the work of all men of all schools.” A most gross and palpa- 
ble exaggeration. In philosophy the Epicurean school was atheistic, the 
Stoic school was ambiguously theistic, and doubt nestled in the Academy. 
Christianity had little direct contact with these schools, but they acted on 
the tone of thought, in a manner not favorable but adverse to the precon- 
ception. 

Meantime the power of religon was in decay. The springs of it in the 
general mind and heart were weakened. A deluge of profligacy had gone 
far to destroy, at Rome, even the external habit of public worship, and 
Horace, himself an indifferentist,? denounces the neglect and squalor of the 
temples ; while farther on we have the stern and emphatic testimony of 
Juvenal :— 

Esse aliquid Manes, et subterranea regna, 

Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

Nee pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere lavantur.® 
The age was not an age of faith, among thinking and ruling classes, either 
in natural or in supernatural religion. There had been indeed a wonderful 
“ evangelical preparation ” in the sway of the Greek language, in the unify- 
ing power of the Roman State and Empire, and in the utter moral failure of 
the grand and dominant civilizations ; but not in any virgin soil, yearning 
for the sun, the rain, or the seed of truth. 

But the Squire, treading in the footprints of Gibbon’s fifteenth chapter, 
leaves it to be understood that, in the appeal to the supernatural, the new 
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religion enjoyed an exclusive as well as an overpowering advantage ; that 
it had a patent for miracle which none could infringe. Surely this is an 
error even more gross than the statement already cited about all men of all 
schools. The supernatural was interwoven with the entire fabric of the 
religion of the Roman State, which, if weak and effete as a religious disci- 
pline, was of extraordinary power as a social institution. It stood, if not on 
faith yet on nationality, on tradition, on rich endowments, on the deeply in- 
terested attachment of a powerful aristocracy, and on that policy of wide 
conciliation which gave to so many creeds, less exclusive than the Christian, 
a cause common with its own. 

Looking for a comprehensive description of miracles, we might say that 
they constitute a language of heaven embodied in material signs, by which 
communication is established between the Deity and man, outside the daily 
course of nature and experience. Distinctions may be taken between one 
kind of miracle and another. But none of these are distinctions in principle. 
Sometimes they are alleged to be the offspring of a Divine power com- 
mitted to the hands of particular men ; sometimes they are simple manifes- 
tations unconnected with human agency, and carrying with them their own 
meaning, such as the healings in Bethesda ; sometimes they are a system 
of events and of phenomena subject to authoritative and privileged in- 
terpretation. Miracle, portent, prodigy, and sign are all various forms of 
one and the same thing, namely, an invasion of the known and common 
natural order from the side of the supernatural. In the last-named case 
there is an expression of the authorized human judgment upon it, while in 
the earlier ones there is only a special appeal to it. They rest upon one and 
the same basis. We may assign to miracle a body and a soul. It has for its 
body something accepted as being either in itself or in its incidents outside 
the known processes of ordinary nature, and for its soul the alleged mes- 
sage which in one shape or another it helps to convey from the Deity to 
man. This supernatural element, as such, was at least as familiar to the 
Roman heathenism as to the Christian scheme. It was indeed more highly 
organized. It was embodied in the regular and normal practice of the 
ministers of religion, and especially, under the jurisdiction of the pontifical 
college, it was the regular and standing business of the augurs to observe, 
report, and interpret the supernatural signs by which the gods gave re- 
puted instructions to men outside the course of nature. Sometimes it was 
by strange atmospheric phenomena; sometimes by physical prodigies, as 
when a woman produced a snake,! or a calf was born with its head in its 
thigh ;? whereupon, says Tacitus, secuta haruspicum interpretatio. Sometimes 
through events only preternatural from the want of assignable cause, as 
when the statue of Julius Cesar, on an island in the Tiber, turned itself 
round from west to east. Sometimes with an approximation to the Chris- 
tian signs and wonders, as when Vespasian removed with spittle the tabes 
oculorum, and restored the impotent hand.* It does not readily appear 
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why in principle the Romans, who had the supernatural for their daily food 
in a shape sustained by the unbroken tradition of their country, should be 
violently attracted by the mere exhibition of it from a despised source, and 
in a manner less formal, less organized, and less known. In one important 
way we know the accepted supernatural of the Romans operated with direct 
and telling power against the gospel. Si calum stetit, si terra movit, Chris- 
tianos ad leones.1_ Or, in the unsuspected language of Tacitus, dum latius 
metuitur, trepidatione vulgi, invalidus quisque obtriti. When the portents were 
unfavorable, and there was fear of their extension, the weak had to suffer 
from the popular alarms.? 

The upshot of the matter then appears to be something like this : — 

The lowly and despised preachers of Christian portent were confronted 
everywhere by the highborn and accomplished caste sworn to the service of 
the gods, familiar from centuries of tradition with the supernatural and 
supported at every point with the whole force and influence of civil author- 
ity. Nor has there ever probably been a case of a contest so unequal, as far 
as the powers of this world are concerned. Tainted in its origin by its con- 
‘ nection with the detested Judaism, odious to the prevailing tone by its ex- 
clusiveness, it rested originally upon the testimony of men few, poor, and 
ignorant, and for a length of time no human genius was enlisted in its ser- 
vice, with the single exception of Saint Paul. All that we of this nineteenth 
century know, and know so well, under the name of vested interests, is 
insignificant compared with the embattled fortress that these humble Chris- 
tians had to storm. And the Squire, if he is to win the day with minds less 
ripe for conversion than Robert Elsmere, must produce some other suit of 
weapons from his armory. 

With him I now part company, as his thoroughgoing negation parts com- 
pany with the hybrid scheme of Mrs. Ward. It is of that scheme that I 
now desire to take a view immediately practical. 

In a concise but striking notice in the “ Times” ? itis placed in the category 
of “clever attacks upon revealed religion.”’ It certainly offers us a substi- 
tute for revealed religion ; and possibly the thought of the book might be 
indicated in these words : “ The Christianity accepted in England is a good 
thing ; but come with me, and I will show you a better.” 

It may, I think, be fairly described as a devout attempt, made in good 
faith, to simplify the difficult mission of religion in the world by discarding 
the supposed lumber of the Christian theology, while retaining and apply- 
ing, in their undiminished breadth of scope, the whole personal, social, and 
spiritual morality which has now, as matter of fact, entered into the patri- 
mony of Christendom ; and, since Christendom is the dominant power of 
the world, into the patrimony of the race. It is impossible, indeed, to con- 
ceive a more religious life than the later life of Robert Elsmere, in his sense 
of the word religion. And that sense is far above the sense in which reli- 
gion is held, or practically applied, by great multitudes of Christians. It 
is, however, a new form of religion. The question is, can it be actually 
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and beneficially substituted for the old one. It abolishes of course the 
whole authority of Scripture. It abolishes also church, priesthood or min- 
istry, sacraments, and the whole established machinery which trains the 
Christian as a member of a religious society. These have been regarded by 
fifty generations of men as wings of the soul. It is still required by Mrs. 
Ward to fly, and to fly as high as ever ; but it is to fly without wings. For 
baptism, we have a badge of silver, and inscription in a book.1 For the 
Eucharist there is at an ordinary meal a recital of the fragment, “This do 
in remembrance of Me.” The children respond, ‘‘ Jesus, we remember 
thee always.” Itis hard to say that prayer is retained. In the Elgood 
Street service, “it is rather an act of adoration and faith, than a prayer 
properly so called,” ? and it appears that memory and trust are the instru- 
ments on which the individual is to depend, for maintaining his communion 
with God. It would be curious to know how the New Brotherhood is to 
deal with the great mystery of marriage, perhaps the truest touchstone of 
religious revolution. 

It must be obvious to every reader that in the great duel between the old 
faith and the new, as it is fought in “ Robert Elsmere,” there is a great in- 
equality in the distribution of the arms. Reasoning is the weapon of the 
new scheme ; emotion the sole resource of the old. Neither Catherine nor 
Newcome have a word to say beyond the expression of feeling ; and it is 
when he has adopted the negative side that the hero himself is fully intro- 
duced to the faculty of argument. This is a singular arrangement, espe- 
cially in the case of a writer who takes a generous view of the Christianity 
that she only desires to supplant by an improved device. The explanation 
may be simple. There are abundant signs in the book that the negative 
speculatists have been consulted if not ransacked ; but there is nowhere a 
sign that the authoress has made herself acquainted with the Christian apol- 
ogists, old or recent ; or has weighed the evidences derivable from the Chris- 
tian history ; or has taken measure of the relation in which the doctrines of 
grace have historically stood to the production of the noblest, purest, and 
greatest characters of the Christian ages. If such be the case, she has 
skipped lightly (to put it no higher) over vast mental spaces of literature 
and learning relevant to the case, and has given sentence in the cause with- 
out hearing the evidence. 

It might perhaps be not unjust to make a retort upon the authoress, and 
say that while she believes herself simply to be yielding obedience to rea- 
son, her movement is in reality impelled by bias. We have been born 
into an age, when, in the circles of literature and science, there is a strong 
antidogmatic leaning, a prejudice which may largely intercept the action of 
judgment. Partly because belief has its superstitions, and the detection of 
these superstitions opens the fabric to attack, like a breach in the wall of a 
fortress when at a given point it has been stuffed with unsound material. 
Partly because the rapidity of the movement of the time predisposes the 
mind to novelty. Partly because the multiplication of enjoyments, through 

1 iii, 858, 2 iii, 360. 
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the progress of commerce and invention, enhances the materialism of life, 
strengthens by the forces of habit the hold of the seen world upon us, and 
leaves less both of brain power and of heart power available for the unseen. 
Enormous accretion of wealth is no more deprived of its sting now, than it 
was when Saint Paul penned his profoundly penetrating admonition to Tim- 
othy.1 And when, under the present conditions, it happens that the en- 
vironment of personal association represents either concentrated hostility or 
hopeless diversity in religion, there may be hardly a chance for firm and 
measured belief. What we find to be troublesome, yet from some inward 
protest are not prepared wholly to reject, we like to simplify and reduce ; 
and the instances of good and devoted men who are averse to dogma, more 
frequent than usual in this age, are powerful to persuade us that in lighten- 
ing the cargo we are really securing the safe voyage of the ship. ‘* About 
dogma we hear dispute, but the laws of high social morality no speculation 
is disposed to question. Why not get rid of the disputable, and concentrate 
all our strength on grasping the undisputed?” We may by a little wrest- 
ing quote high authority for this recommendation. “ Whereto we have 
already attained . . . let us mind the same thing. . . . And if in anything 
ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” ? It is not 
difficult to conceive how, under the action of causes with which the time 
abounds, pure and lofty minds, wholly guiltless of the intention to impair 
or lower the motive forces of Christianity, may be led into the snare, and 
may even conceive a process in itself destructive to be, on the contrary, 
conservative and reparatory. 

But it is a snare none theless. And first let us recollect, when we speak 
of renouncing Christian dogma, what it is that we mean. The germ of it 
as a system lies in the formula, “ Baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’?® This was speedily developed 
into the substance of the Apostles’ Creed : the Creed which forms our con- 
fession of individual faith, in baptism and on the bed of death. Now belief 
in God, which forms (so to speak) the first great limb of the Creed, is 
strictly a dogma, and is on no account, according to Mrs. Ward, to be sur- 
rendered. But the second and greatest portion of the Creed contains twelve 
propositions, of which nine are matters of fact, and the whole twelve have 
for their office the setting forth to us of a Personage, to whom a great dis- 
pensation has been committed. The third division of the Creed is more 
dogmatic, but it is bound down like the second to earth and fact by the ar- 
ticle of the church, a visible and palpable institution. The principal purely 
dogmatic part of this great document is the part which is to be retained. 
And we, who accept the Christian story, are entitled to say, that to extrude 
from a history, tied to strictly human facts, that by which they become a 
standing channel of organic connection between Deity and humanity, is not 
presumptively a very hopeful mode of strengthening our belief in God, thus 
deprived of its props and accessories. The chasm between Deity and the 
human soul, over which the scheme of Redemption has thrown a bridge, 
again yawns beneath our feet, in all its breadth and depth. 

11 Tim. iv. 9. 2 Phil. iii. 15, 16. 8 St. Matt. xxviii. 19. 
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Although the Divinity of Christ is not put prominently forward in this 
book, but rather the broader objection to supernatural manifestations, yet 
it will be found to be the real hinge of the entire question. For, if Christ 
be truly God, few will deny that the exceptional incidents, which follow in 
the train of his appearance upon earth, raise, in substance, no new difficulty. 
Is it true, then, that Christians have been so divided on this subject as to 
promise us a return of peace and progress by its elimination ? 

To answer this question rightly, we must not take the humor of this or 
that particular time or country, but must regard the Christian system in its 
whole extension, and its whole duration. So regarding it, we shall find that 
the assertion, far from being true, is glaringly untrue. The truth in rude 
outline is surely this. ‘That when the gospel went out into the world, the 
greatest of all the groups of controversies, which progressively arose within 
its borders, was that which concerned the true nature of the Object of wor- 
ship. That these controversies ran through the most important shapes 
which have been known to the professing church of later years, and through 
many more. That they rose, especially in the fourth century, to such a 
height, amidst the conflict of councils, popes, and theologians, that the pri- 
vate Christian was too often like the dove wandering over the waters, and 
seeking in vain a resting-place for the sole of his foot. That the whole 
mind and heart of the church were given, in their whole strength and 
through a lengthened period, to find some solution of these controversies. 
That many generations passed before Arianism wholly ceased to be the basis 
of Christian profession in spots or sections of Christendom, but not so long 
before the central thought of the body as a whole had come to be fixed in the 
form of what has ever since, and now for over fourteen hundred years, been 
known as the orthodox belief. The authority of this tradition, based upon 
the Scriptures, has through all that period been upheld at the highest point 
to which a marvelous continuity and universality could raise it. It was not 
impeached by the questioning mind of the thirteenth century. The scien- 
tific revolution, which opened to us the antipodes and the solar system, did 
not shake it. The more subtle dangers of the Renaissance were dangers to 
Christianity as a whole, but not to this great element of Christianity as a 
part. And when the terrible struggles of the Reformation stirred every 
coarse human passion as well as every fond religious interest into fury, even 
then the Nicene belief, as Mohler in his Symbolik has so well observed, sat 
undisturbed in a region elevated above the controversies of the time ; which 
only touched it at points so exceptional, and comparatively so obscure, as not 
appreciably to qualify its majestic authority. A Christianity without Christ 
is no Christianity ; and a Christ not Divine is one other than the Christ on 
whom the souls of Christians have habitually fed. What virtue, what piety, 
have existed outside of Christianity is a question totally distinct. But to 
hold that, since the great controversy of the early time was wound up at 
Chalcedon, the question of our Lord’s Divinity (which draws after it all that 
Robert Elsmere would excide) has generated the storms of the Christian 
atmosphere, would be simply an historical untruth. How then is the work 
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of peace to be promoted by the excision from our creed of that central truth 
on which we are generally agreed ? 

The onward movement of negation in the present day has presented per- 
haps no more instructive feature than this, that the Unitarian persuasion 
has, in this country at least, by no means thriven upon it. It might have 
been thought that, in the process of dilapidation, here would have been a 
point at which the receding tide of belief would have rested at any rate for 
awhile. But instead of this, we are informed that the numbers of pro- 
fessed Unitarians have increased less than those of other communions, and 
less than the natural growth of the population. And we find Mrs. Ward her- 
self deseribing the old Unitarian scheme ! as one wholly destitute of logic ; 
but in what respect she improves upon it I have not yet perceived. 

In order to invest any particular propagandism with a show of presumptive 
title to our acceptance, its author should be able to refer it to some standard 
of appeal which will show that it has foundations otherwise than in mere 
private judgment or active imagination. The books of the New Testament 
I understand to be, for Mrs. Ward, of no value except for the moral pre- 
cepts they contain. Still less may we invoke the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament, where the ethical picture is more checkered. She finds no spell in 
the great moral miracle (so to phrase it) of the Psalms ; nor in the marvel- 
ous propaideia of the Jewish history, so strikingly confirmed by recent 
research ; in the Levitical law, the prophetic teaching, the entire dispensa- 
tion of temporal promise and of religious worship and instruction, by which 
the Hebrew race was kept in social isolation through fifteen centuries, as a 
cradle for the Redeemer that was to come. She is not awakened by the 
Christian more than by the Jewish history. No way to her assent is opened 
by the great victory of the world’s babes and striplings over its philosophers 
and scholars, and the serried array of emperors, aristocracies, and statesmen 
with their elaborate apparatus of organized institutions. All this cogent 
mass of human testimony is rendered, I admit, on behalf not of a vague 
and arbitrary severance of Christian morals from the roots which have pro- 
duced them, out of what we term the Christian dogma, that is to say, of 
belief in God supplemented and brought home by the great fact of Redemp- 
tion, and of the provision made through the church of Christ for the per- 
petual conservation and application of its living powers. 

And it must be observed that, in adducing this evidence from consent, I 
make no assumption and beg no question as between reformed and unre- 
formed Christianity. By any such preferential treatment of a part I should 
weaken the authority and betray the sacred cause of the whole. All that 
can be said or shown of the corruptions that have gathered round the cen- 
tral scheme, of the failure rightly to divide the word of truth, of the sin 
and shame that in a hundred forms have belied its profession, affords only 
new proof of the imperishable vitality that has borne so much disease, of 
the buoyancy of the ark on whose hull has grown so much of excrescence 
without arresting its course through the waters. And again, the concord of 

1 iii, 55. 
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Christians ever since the great adjudication of the fifth century on the cen- 
tral truth has acquired an addition of weight almost incalculable, from the 
fact that they have differed so sharply upon many of the propositions that 
are grouped around it. 

Without doubt human testimony is to be duly and strictly sifted, and 
every defect in its quantity or quality is to be recorded in the shape of a 
deduction from its weight. But as there is no proceeding more irreverent, 
so there is none more strictly irrational, than its wholesale depreciation. 
Such depreciation is an infallible note of shallow and careless thinking, for 
it very generally implies an exaggerated and almost ludicrous estimate of 
the capacity and performances of the present generation as compared with 
those which have preceded it. Judges in our own cause, pleaders with 
nobody to reply, we take ample note of every comparative advantage we 
possess, but forget to register deteriorating and disqualifying influences. 
Not less commonly is our offense avenged by our own inconsistency. The 
solemn voice of the ages, the securus judicat orbis terrarum, amounts simply 
to zero for Robert Elsmere. Yet he can absolutely surrender to his ‘own 
selected pope the guidance of his understanding ; and when he asks himself, 
at the funeral in the third volume, whether the more modest, that is the 
emasculated, form of human hope in the presence of the Eternal, may not 
be “as real, as sustaining,” as the old one, his reply to this great question 
is —‘‘ Let Grey’s trust answer for me.” ! 

This great buttress of the old religion, whatever its value, is then with- 
drawn from the new one, which starts like 


A painted ship 


Upon a painted ocean, 


accredited by a successful venture among the London artisans who differ 
(so we are told) not only from the classes above and beneath them in the 
metropolis, as to their disposition to accept the Christian doctrines, but from 
their own brethren in the north.? It is not, therefore, on testimony that the 
Elsmere gospel takes its stand. Does it, then, stand upon philosophy, upon 
inherent beauty and fitness, as compared with the scheme which it dismem- 
bers and then professes to replace ? Again, be it borne in mind that the 
essence of the proposal is to banish the supernatural idea and character of 
our Lord, but to imbibe and assimilate his moral teachings. 

From my antiquated point of view, this is simply to bark the tree, and 
then, as the death which ensues is not immediate, to point out with satisfae- 
tion on the instant, that it still waves living branches in the wind. We have 
before us a huge larcenous appropriation, by the modern schemes, of goods 
which do not belong to them. They carry peacocks’ feathers, which adorn 
them for a time, and which they cannot reproduce. Let us endeavor to 
learn whether these broad assumptions, which flow out of the historic tes- 
timony of the Christian ages, are also prompted and sustained by the reason 
of the case. 


1 iii, 284. 2 iii, 159. 
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It is sometimes possible to trace peculiar and marked types of human 
character with considerable precision to their causes. Take, for instance, 
the Spartan type of character, in its relation to the legislation attributed to 
Lycurgus. Or take, again, the Jewish type, such as it is presented to us 
both by the ancient and the later history, in its relation to the Mosaic law 
and institutions. It would surely have been a violent paradox, in either of 
these cases, to propose the abolition of the law, and to assert at the same 
time that the character would continue to be exhibited, not only sporadically 
and for a time, but normally and in permanence. 

These were restricted, almost tribal, systems. Christianity, though by no 
means less peculiar, was diffusive. It both produced a type of character 
wholly new to the Roman world, and it fundamentally altered the laws and 
institutions, the tone, temper, and tradition of that world. For example, it 
changed profoundly the relation of the poor to the rich, and the almost for- 
gotten obligations of the rich to the poor. It abolished slavery, abolished 
human sacrifice, abolished gladiatorial shows, and a multitude of other hor- 
rors. It restored the position of woman in society. It proscribed polyg- 
amy ; and put down divorce, absolutely in the West, though not absolutely 
in the East. It made peace, instead of war, the normal and presumed 
relation between human societies. It exhibited life as a discipline every- 
where and in all parts, and changed essentially the place and function of 
suffering in human experience. Accepting the ancienc morality as far as it 
went, it not only enlarged but transfigured its teaching, by the laws of 
humility and of forgiveness, and by a law of purity perhaps even more new 
and strange than these. Let it be understood that I speak throughout not 
of such older religion as may have subsisted in the lowly and unobserved 
places of human life, but of what stamped the character of its strongholds ; 
of the elements which made up the main and central currents of thought, 
action, and influence, in those places, and in those classes which drew the 
rest of the world in their train. All this was not the work of a day, but it 
was the work of powers and principles which persistently asserted them- 
selves in despite of controversy, of infirmity, and of corruption in every 
form ; which reconstituted in life and vigor a society found in decadence ; 
which by degrees came to pervade the very air we breathe ; and which 
eventually have beyond all dispute made Christendom the dominant por- 
tion, and Christianity the ruling power, of the world. And all this has been 
done, not by eclectic and arbitrary fancies, but by the creed of the Homo- 
ousian, in which the philosophy of modern times sometimes appears to find 
a favrite theme of ridicule. But it is not less material to observe that the 
whole fabric, social as well as personal, rests on the new type of individual 
character which the gospel brought into life and action ; enriched and com- 
pleted without doubt from collateral sources which made part of the “ evan- 
gelical preparation,” but in its central essence due entirely to the dispensa- 
tion, which had been founded and wrought out in the land of Judea, and in 
the history of the Hebrew race. What right have we to detach, or to sup- 
pose we can detach, this type of personal character from the causes out of 
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which as matter of history it has grown, and to assume that without its 
roots it will thrive as well as with them ? 

For Mrs. Ward is so firmly convinced, and so affectionately sensible, of the 
exquisite excellence of the Christian type that she will permit no abatement 
from it, though she thinks it may be cast in a mould which is human as well 
as, nay, better than, in one which is Divine. Nor is she the first person who, 
in renouncing the Christian tradition, has reserved her allegiance to Christian 
morals and even sought to raise their standard. We have, for instance, in 
America, not a person only, but a society, which, while trampling on the Di- 
vinity and Incarnation of Christ, not only accepts his rule of life, but pushes 
evangelical counsels into absolute precepts, and insists upon them as the rule 
of life for all who seek, instead of abiding in the “ lower floor churches,’’ to 
be Christians indeed. “The fundamental principles of Shakerism” are 
“virgin purity, non-resistance, peace, equality of inheritance, and unspotted- 
ness from the world.” + The evidence of travelers appears to show that the 
ideal of these projectors has to a certain degree been realized ; nor can we 
know for how many years an eccentric movement of this kind will endure the 
test of time without palpably giving way. The power of environment, and 
the range of idiosyncrasy suffice to generate, especially in dislocating times, 
all sorts of abnormal combinations, which subsist, in a large degree, upon 
forces not their own, and so impose themselves, with a show of authority, 
upon the world. 

Let us return to the point. The Christian type is the product and the 
property of the Christian scheme. No, says the objector, the improve- 
ments which we witness are the offspring of civilization. It might be a 
sufficient answer to point out that the civilization before and around us is a 
Christian civilization. What civilization could do without Christianity for 
the greatest races of mankind, we know already. Philosophy and art, cre- 
ative genius and practical energy, had their turn before the Advent ; and 
we can register the results. I do not say that the great Greek and Roman 
ages lost — perhaps even they improved — the ethics of meum and tuum, in 
the interests of the leisured and favored classes of society, as compared with 
what those ethics had been in archaic times. But they lost the hold which 
some earlier races within their sphere had had of the future life. They 
degraded, and that immeasurably, the position of woman. They effaced 
from the world the law of purity. They even carried indulgence to a worse 
than bestial type ; and they gloried in the achievement.? Duty and religion, 
in the governing classes and the governing places, were absolutely torn 
asunder ; and self-will and self-worship were established as the unques- 
tioned rule of life. It is yet more important to observe that the very qual- 
ities which are commended in the Beatitudes, and elsewhere in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and which form the base of the character specifically Chris- 
tian, were for the Greek and the Roman mind the objects of contempt. From 

1 The quotation is from a preface to Shaker Sermons, by H. L. Eads, Bishop of 
South Union, Kentucky. Fourth edition, 1887, 

2 See for instance the “Epwres of Lucian. 
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the history of all that has lain within the reach of the great Mediterranean 
basin, not a tithe of encouragement can be drawn for the ideas of those who 
would surrender the doctrines of Christianity and yet retain its moral and 
spiritual fruits. 

Does then that severance, unsustained by authority or by experience, com- 
mend itself at any single point by an improved conformity with purely ab- 
stract principles of philosophy ? and is the new system better adapted to 
the condition and the needs of human nature than the old? Does it better 
correspond with what an enlightened reason would dictate as the best pro- 
vision for those needs? Does it mitigate, or does it enhance, the undoubted 
difficulties of belief 2? And if the answer must be given in the negative to 
both these inquiries, how are we to account for the strange phenomenon 
which exhibits to us persons sincerely, nay painfully, desirous of seeing 
Divine government more and more accepted in the world, yet enthusiasti- 
cally busied in cutting away the best among the props by which that govern- 
ment has been heretofore sustained ? 

As regards the first of these three questions, it is to be observed, that 
while the older religions made free use of prodigy and portent, they em- 
ployed these instruments for political rather than moral purposes ; and it 
may be doubted whether the sum total of such action tended to raise the 
standard of life and thought. The general upshot was that the individual 
soul felt itself very far from God. Our bedimmed eye could not perceive 
his purity ; and our puny reach could not find touch of his vastness. By 
the scheme of redemption, this sense of distance was removed. The Divine 
perfections were reflected through the medium of a perfect humanity, and 
were thus made near, familiar, and liable to love. The great all-pervading 
law of human sympathy became directly available for religion, and in link- 
ing us to the Divine humanity, linked us by the same act to God. And this 
not for rare and exceptional souls alone, but for the common order of man- 
kind. The direct contact, the interior personal communion of the individual 
with God was reéstablished: for human faculties, in their normal action, 
could now appreciate, and approach to, what had previously been inappre- 
ciable and unapproachable. Surely the system I have thus rudely exhibited 
was ideally a great philosophy, as well as practically an immeasurable boon. 
To strike out the redemptive clauses from the scheme is to erase the very 
feature by which it essentially differed from all other schemes ; and to substi- 
tute a didactic exhibition of superior morality, with the rays of an example 
in the preterit tense, set by a dead man in Judea, for that scheme of living 
forces by which the powers of a living Saviour’s humanity are daily and 
hourly given to man, under a charter which expires only with the world it- 
self. Is it possible here to discern, either from an ideal or from a practical 
point of view, anything but depletion and impoverishment, and the substitu- 
tion of a spectral for a living form ? 

If we proceed to the second question, the spectacle, as it presents itself to 
me, is stranger still. Although we know that James Mill, arrested by the 
strong hand of Bishop Butler, halted rather than rested for a while in theism 
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on his progress towards general negation, yet his case does not supply, nor 
can we draw from other sources, any reason to regard such a position as one 
which can be largely and permanently held against that relentless force of 
logic which is ever silently at work to assert and to avenge itself. The 
theist is confronted, with no breakwater between, by the awful problem of 
moral evil, by the mystery of pain, by the apparent anomalies of waste and 
of caprice on the face of creation; and not the least of all by the fact that, 
while the moral government of the world is founded on the free agency of 
man, there are in multitudes of cases environing circumstances independent 
of his will which seem to deprive that agency, called free, of any operative 
power adequate to contend against them. In this bewildered state of things, 
in this great enigma of the world, “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah? . .. Wherefore art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the winefat ?” +t There 
has come upon the scene the figure of a Redeemer, human and Divine. Let 
it be granted that the Incarnation is a marvel wholly beyond our reach, and 
that the miracle of the Resurrection to-day gives serious trouble to fastidious 
intellects. But the difficulties of a baffled understanding, lying everywhere 
around us in daily experience, are to be expected from its limitations ; not 
so the shocks encountered by the moral sense. Even if the Christian scheme 
slightly lengthened the immeasurable catalogue of the first, this is dust in 
the balance compared with the relief it furnishes to the second ; in supply- 
ing the most powerful remedial agency ever known, in teaching how pain 
may be made a helper, and evil transmuted into good ; and in opening clearly 
the vision of another world, in which we are taught to look for yet larger 
counsels of the Almighty wisdom. To take away, then, the agency so be- 
neficent, which has so softened and reduced the moral problems that lie 
thickly spread around us, and to leave us face to face with them in all 
their original rigor, is to enhance and not to mitigate the difficulties of 
belief. 

Lastly, it is not difficult to understand why those who prefer the Pagan 
ideal, or who cannot lay hold on the future world, or who labor under still 
greater disadvantages, should put aside as a whole the gospel of God mani- 
fest in the flesh. But Mrs. Ward is none of these ; and it is far harder to 
comprehend the mental attitude, or the mental consistency at least, of those 
who like her desire to retain what was manifested, but to thrust aside the 
manifesting person, and all that his living personality entails: or, if I may 
borrow an Aristotelian figure, to keep the accidents and diseard the sub- 
stance. I cannot pretend to offer a solution of this hard riddle. But there 
is one feature which almost uniformly marks writers whose mind as in this 
case is of a religious tone, or who do not absolutely exclude religion, while 
they reject the Christian dogma and the authority of Seripture. They ap- 
pear to have a very low estimate both of the quantity and quality of sin ; of 
its amount, spread like a deluge over the world, and of the subtlety, inten- 
sity, and virulence of its nature. I mean a low estimate as compared with 


1 Is. Ixiii. 1, 2. 
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the mournful denunciations of the sacred writings, or with the language 
especially of the later Christian Confessions. Now let it be granted that, in 
interpreting those Confessions, we do not sufficiently allow for the enormous 
differences among human beings — differences both of original disposition 
and of ripened character. We do not sufficiently take account of the fact 
that, while disturbance and degradation have so heavily affected the mass, 
there are a happy few on whom nature’s degeneracy has but lightly laid its 
hand. In the biography of the late Dr. Marsh we have an illustration apt 
for my purpose. His family was straitly evangelical. He underwent what 
he deemed to be conversion. A like-minded friend congratulated his mother 
on the work of Divine grace inher son. But, in the concrete, she mildly re- 
sented the remark, and replied that in truth “ Divine grace would find very 
little to do in her son William.” 

In the novel of “The Unclassed” by the author of “Thyrza,” which like 
“Robert Elsmere” is of the didactic and speculative class, the leading man- 
character, when detailing his mental history, says that “sin” has never been 
for him a word of weighty import. So ingenuous a confession is not common. 
I remember but one exception to the rule that the negative writers of our 
own day have formed, or at least have exhibited, a very feeble estimate of 
the enormous weight of sin, as a factor in the condition of man and of the 
world. That exception is Amiel. Mrs. Ward has prefixed to her transla- 
tion of his remarkable and touching work an introduction from which I make 
the following extract : — 


His Calvinistic training lingers long in him; and what detaches him from the 
Hegelian school, with which he has much in common, is his own stronger sense of 
personal need, his preoccupation with the idea of sin. He speaks (says M. Renan 
contemptuously) of sin, of salvation, of redemption and conversion, as if these 
things were realities. He asks me, ‘‘ What does M. Renan make of sin?”’ ‘* Eh 
bien, je crois que je le supprime.”’ 


The closing expression is a happy one: sin is for the most part sup- 
pressed. 

We are bound to believe, and I for one do believe, that in many eases the 
reason why the doctrines of grace, so profoundly embedded in the gospel, 
are dispensed with by the negative writers of the day, is in many cases be- 
cause they have not fully had to feel the need of them: because they have 
not traveled with Saint Paul through the dark valley of agonizing conflict, 
or with Dante along the circles downward and the hill upward ; because, 
having to bear a smaller share than others of the common curse and bur- 
den, they stagger and falter less beneath its weight. 

But ought they not to know that they are physicians who have not learned 
the principal peril of the patient’s case, and whose prescription accordingly 
omits the main requisite for a cure? For surely in this matter there should 
be no mistake. As the entire Levitical institutions seem to have been con- 
structed to impress upon the Hebrew mind a deep and definite idea of sin, 
we find in the New Testament that that portion of our Lord’s work was so 
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to speak ready-made. But He placed it at the foundation of his great de- 
sign for the future. “When the Comforter is come, he will reprove the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” Mrs. Ward seeks 
and even with enthusiasm, to “make for righteousness ;” but the three 
terms compose an organic whole, and if a part be torn away the residue will 
bleed to death. For the present, however, we have only to rest in the real 
though but partial consolation that, if the ancient and continuous creed of 
Christendom has slipped away from its place in Mrs. Ward’s brilliant and 
subtle understanding, it has nevertheless by no means lost a true, if unac- 
knowledged, hold upon the inner sanctuary of her heart. 








XUM 


A MORNING PRAYER. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


O BREEZE! 

Thou dewy, cool, sweet current of delight, 
Appease 

This longing for the ripe fruit of the right ; 
Winnow my soul 

And flood my heart’s cold caves with charity, 
And roll 

This burden of the love of sin from me! 


O sky! 
Pour thy vast cup of purity on me, 
That I 
May sound the flawless note of liberty, 
As I stand 
Waiting to see the flower of sunrise blow, 
Waiting to feel the fresher currents flow 
Into this morning-land. 


O sea! 
Thou weltering giant, lend thy stormy voice 
To me, 
That I this day may make the earth rejoice 
With a sky-filling, world-o’erwhelming song, 
The tempest song of Freedom blowing down the walls of 


Wrong! 
Lord God! 
Thou master of the winds, the skies, the seas, 
Who trod 


The valley of man’s lowest miseries, 
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Lend me thy love, that I may love all men, 
That I may show all men the way of love, 
From palace high to deepest prison den ; 
That I may prove 
How brotherhood is freedom’s other name, 
How freedom’s other name is but the Word, 
And that Word is the Lord 
Come down again. 
Amen. 


The Independent, September 18. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Twenty YEARS OF Princeton CotirGe. Being the Farewell Address, 
delivered June 20, 1888, by JAMES McCosu, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., Pres- 
ident of Princeton College. New York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1888. 
8vo. Pp. 68. 

This remarkable address has high educational value as a summary of the 
wonderful progress of Princeton College in the last twenty years, and also 
high biographical value as an outline of President MeCosh’s great career. 
Since he became president at Princeton in 1868, the number of professors 
and other teachers there has been increased from sixteen to more than forty. 
The strength of the college lies in its staff of professors (p. 24). President 
McCosh defends Greek as an obligatory study in our colleges (p. 18). Stu- 
dents’ secret societies have been suppressed at Princeton, but the two large 
open debating societies are studiously encouraged (p. 43-45). 

‘*T well remember the day,’’ says President MeCosh in this address, ‘* when 
Mrs. Robert L. Stuart came down to Princeton and handed me $154,000 to enable 
me to establish a school of philosophy. ... I strove to make the study attractive, 
and have commonly had under me upwards of two hundred students in philoso- 
phy, many of them elective. . . . The Scottish school maintains that we know only 
the qualities of things; I say we know the things themselves. Hamilton makes 
our knowledge relative ; I make it positive, so I eall my philosophy Realism, and 
by help of a few obvious distinctions I hope to establish it. America has as yet 
no special philosophy of its own. I long to see it have such.’’ (Pp. 27-30.) 


On the topic of morals and religion in Princeton College, we place on 
record here a few of President McCosh’s highly significant sentences (pp. 
51-66) :— 


I cannot tell how happy Iam to think that when I give up my office in the 
college there is not a place for the sale of spirituous liquors in all Princeton. . . . 
From the begiming Princeton has been a religious college professedly and really. 
It has given instruction weekly on the Bible, and required attendance at prayers 
daily and on public worship on the Sabbath. The prayers in the chapel are 
conducted by the president and professors in their turn, and the preaching by 
those of us who are ministers, and very frequently now by eminent divines who 
are invited to visit us... . The majority of the students have always been pro- 
fessors of religion. One year there were two thirds, and this year there are three 
fifths. I am able to testify that these students as a whole, and with some human 
infirmities, live consistently with the profession which they make. ... In 1876 
we had a deep religious revival. Meetings for conference and prayers were held 
by the students every day and every night. Every student, indeed every member 
of the college, felt awed and subdued. . . . In later years the religious interest 
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has not so often taken the form of what is called a revival. But all along we 
have had, every year or two, seasons of deep religious earnestness, as in 1870, in 
1872, in 1874, in 1882, in 1886. At the beginning of this year we had such a time 
on the occasion of the visit of Professor Drummond and two professors from the 
University of Edinburgh. . . . Princeton College, during my presidency, has sent 
out at least three hundred men as ministers or preparing for the ministry. I know 
of at least twenty-five missionaries sent out during the same period to the foreign 
field. Thank God we have had scarcely any avowed infidelity among us. Not 
above half a dozen out of our two thousand and more students have left us declar- 
ing that they had no religious belief. . . . I have had under me Catholics as well 
as Protestants of all denominations, Jews and heathens. I have religiously 
guarded the sacred rights of conscience. I have never insisted on any one 
attending a religious service to which he conscientiously objected. With scarcely 
an exception, the students have attended our daily morning prayers in the chapel, 
and also our weekly religious instruction. . . . In the instruction we give by lee- 
tures and recitations, we do not subject religion to science. But we are equally 
careful not to subject science to religion. We give to each its own independent 
place, supported by its own evidence. We give to science the things that belong 
to science, and to God the things that are God’s. When a scientific theory is 
brought before us, our first inquiry is not whether it is consistent with religion, 
but whether it is true. If it is found to be true, on the principle of the induction 
of Bacon, it will be found that it is consistent with religion, on the principle of 
the unity of truth. . . . Ihave been defending Evolution, but in doing so, have 
given the proper account of it as the method of God’s procedure, and find that 
when so understood it isin no way inconsistent with Scripture. I have been 
thanked by pupils who see Evolution everywhere in nature because I have so ex- 
plained it that they can believe both in it and in Scripture. I believe that what- 
ever supposed discrepancies may come up for a time between science and revealed 
truth will soon disappear, that each will confirm the other, and both tend to pro- 
mote the glory of God. . . . Next winter I intend to give here a course of very 
carefully prepared lectures on First or Fundamental Principles, and immediately 
after to publish them to the world, to travel as widely as God may open ways for 
them. ‘: nese will contain in epitome the results of my thoughts for the last half 


century. It is thus I mean to employ my remaining life, be it longer or be it 
shorter. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. By CHaries W. Bennett, D. D. New 
York: Phillips and Hunt. 8vo. Pp. xvi, 558. 1888. 

The design of this work bespeaks ready appreciation. It aims to open a 
door upon such important departments of study as the art, constitution, gov- 
ernment, discipline, worship, rites, and life of the Christian church during 
the first seven centuries of its history. A treatise which gathers into a 


brief compass the most approved conclusions on thse topics may rightly ask 
fora welcome. Such isthe treatise which Professor Bennett presents under 
the title of Christian Archeology, — the fruit of special and long-continued 


labor. Much more than it contains might of course be said on some of the 


chief topics ; but what is said has been well chosen. The work bears every- 
where the impress of a thorough acquaintance with the extensive literature 
of the theme and of a conscientious impartiality. These two are indeed the 
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distinguishing characteristics of the volume. The style is not in an eminent 
sense that of popular exposition ; but it accomplishes the author’s intent by 
giving a clear and orderly presentation of the subject-matter. 

Anything like a just analysis of so comprehensive a treatise is wholly out 
of question, within our limits. We select, therefore, somewhat at random, 
a few points which naturally arrest the attention of a reader who is moder- 
ately acquainted with the subject. 

Not many pages are turned before one finds striking illustration of the 
truth that a civilization is not sprung into existence by magic, or by a sud- 
den turn of the wheel of Providence. It is seen that Christian art has its 
basis in classic art and is interpenetrated with its forms ; that even Christian 
inscriptions in very many cases express little more than the conventional- 
isms of the classic civilization. The new is indeed there. The power of the 
Christian evangel makes itself felt, and blends even with old forms a new 
significance, touching them with the transfiguring light of a higher spiritual 
office. Still the facts of dependence and borrowing are unmistakable. ‘This 
union of elements in the field of art presents an interesting study, especially 
when we remember that we deal in this connection with a specifie phase of 
a great problem, the question, namely, how far Christianity owed its historic 
form and content to the classic civilization, — to its philosophy, its religion, 
its political and social codes ; to the whole environment with which the old 
world met the new faith. The assumption of a greater or a less here sepa- 


rates historians into diverse schools. 
As one looks into the chapter on architecture his foremost inquiry is nat- 


urally respecting the model which outlined to Christian minds their sacred 
building, the first great type of church architecture, the Christian basilica. 
The answer will not suit those stalwart souls which cannot be satisfied ex- 
cept in fighting for an exclusive theory ; for the author has the weakness to 
resort to eclecticism. This weakness, however, is decidedly agreeable to the 
prejudice which we had come to entertain. We had not been able to see 
why the early Christians shonld have their eyes open to only one variety of 
the suggestive architectural forms with which they were familiar. The fol- 
lowing words, we surmise, will command friendly quotation : — 


The ordinary private dwelling-house, the triclinia of the more elegant houses 
of the nobler families that had embraced Christianity, the lodge-rooms, the cell 
of the burial chapels, and the imposing interior arrangements of colonnades in the 
heathen law basilicas, are the sources whence are derived the germs which, under 
the fostering and inspiring spirit of the new religion during periods of toleration 
and peace, were developed into a distinctively Christian architecture (pp. 183, 
184). 

In treating of discipline the author concludes that judicial absolution, 
except in the sense of canceling ecclesiastical censures, was foreign to the 
church in the first centuries. This, if true, is important. We believe that 
satisfactory evidence of its truth can be given, and that it was a long time 
before the church as a whole allowed that the absolving sentence of the 
priest applies judicially to the penitent’s standing before God. By the way, 
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the doctrine of judicial absolution is a peculiar specimen of scholastic acute- 
ness. The absolving priest acknowledges that, not being blessed with 
omniscience, he cannot certainly know the state of the penitent. He ac- 
knowledges also that without real contrition the penitent cannot be absolved 
in the sight of God. Accordingly, for anything beyond the ecclesiastical 
status of the penitent, the absolving sentence of the priest, to be honest and 
safe, ought to read, Ir J absolve thee, I absolve thee. 

The discussion of Sunday leads to the pronounced verdict that there is no 
warrant for the supposition of an apostolic decree by which the fourth com- 
mandment was set over from the seventh day of the week upon the first. 
Such a decree the historian is compelled to regard as apocryphal. No trace 
of it is found in apostolic writings or early Christian thought, and, more- 
over, the whole line of references to the subject carries a contrary implica- 
tion. As the historian cannot, like the dogmatist, predicate a speculative 
necessity, he seems to be left in this dilemma, either to retain the fourth 
commandment in its old application to the seventh day, or to affirm that in 
a sense it came to an end with the old dispensation. The former alterna- 
tive he cannot allow, since both the New Testament and early Christian 
history thoroughly legitimate the view that the first day of the week ought 
to be the special day of Christians. Will he, then, falling back upon the 
second alternative, throw the fourth commandment overboard? No, if 
he is wise. He will rather seek to render a definition of its relation to 
the Christian day which is secure from assault, as not requiring any apocry- 
phal decree or broken logic. A considerable reflection has led us to con- 
clude that such a definition might be framed in terms like these: As 
related to the Christian dispensation, the fourth commandment is a great 
historical precedent, providentially designed to supply the general model 
of the Christian week, and to teach impressively the need of a recurring 
day of rest and worship. To give the command a more positive relation to 
the Christian day, besides calling for apostolic action which history dis- 
credits, involves the incongruity of making a beginning memorialize an end, 
or of requiring a law whose sanction has been discarded to be held in its 
integrity as law. 

A few statements have excited queries in our mind. We were led to 
inquire, for example, whether the second of the theories respecting the 
origin of the episcopate (pp. 363, 364) might not be ranged with the third, 
as simply indicating one of the specific ways in which the episcopate may 
have been evolved out of the presbyterate. 

Another inquiry suggested was, whether the brevity of the statement 
respecting the deference rendered to the Roman bishop (p. 352) does not 
expose it to misapprehension. Deference to that prelate certainly had very 
material limitations in the second and third centuries, even in Italy and the 
neighboring regions. And outside the Roman patriarchate, in any century, 
tributes to the authority of the Roman bishop generally had their motive 


in personal or party advantage, and were abundantly offset by counter 
manifestations. 
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Many readers will probably be inclined to ask, on the subject of baptism, 
such questions as these : What is the conclusive proof that Judaic baptism 
in the time of Christ was by complete immersion? Does the preference 
which the “ Teaching” expresses for baptism in living or running water 
necessarily imply an election of complete immersion? Why may not the 
language of this early document be regarded as satisfactorily met by such 
a mode as appears in art representations, —a union of partial immersion 
with affusion ? Is it certain, in consideration of the rapid development 
which went on in church constitution and in the conception of the eucharist, 
that a considerable change did not take place in the mode of baptism be- 
tween the time of its institution and the date of the first description which 
distinctly identifies it with immersion? Supposing a development, would 
not the tendencies toward an elaborate ceremonialism naturally bring in the 
trine immersion mentioned by Tertullian? On these questions we would 
add two remarks : (1.) The answer should be quite other than the names 
of authorities, which often are aggregated on very slender grounds. (2.) 
While we have noted the questions as likely to be suggested by the reason 
or the prejudice of many readers, we have but a minor interest in them. 
The author establishes the point which alone can be considéred of controver- 
sial importance, the fact, namely, that & measure of option, as to the mode 
of baptism, was allowed in the first Christian age. This shows that immer- 
sion was not considered of the essence of baptism. No further historical 
basis is needed for a triumph of common sense. Indeed, a healthy con- 
science might dispense even with this much, and be content with a bare 
silence in the New Testament. 

It will probably be observed by the reader that not much specific demon- 
stration is given of the ability of art relics and inscriptions to substantiate 
any important points respecting Christian beliefs and institutions (outside 
of the simple development of art), which are not well certified by the liter- 
ature of the age under review. This may largely be explained by the 
limits of the work, and certainly ought not to induce any disparaging esti- 
mate of the value of the study of monumental remains. The present 
volume abundantly illustrates the value of such study. A multitude of 
details are given which help to render more concrete the picture of a mar- 
velous era. As one passes from page to page he finds much of vividness 
and coloring added to the historical landscape which had place in his thought 
and imagination. The work may well call forth congratulations both for 
the author and the public. 


H. C. SHELDON. 
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REPLY BY MR. COOK, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

49. Ought the church to endeavor to restore the ministry of healing by prayer ? 

This question has an exegetical, an historical, and a scientific aspect. 

Those who believe in the possibility of healing certain diseases by prayer 
appear to me to be right in maintaining exegetically that the immediate disci- 
ples of our Lord were commissioned and empowered by Him to exercise by 
prayer a ministry of healing. The question in dispute is whether this was 
a permanent commission or one intended only for the opening ages of Chris- 
tianity. My conviction is that the New Testament Scriptures do not au- 
thorize us to expect now such miracles as occurred in the apostolic age. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced ihat prayer for the sick, with the use of the 
best known remedies of a physical kind, is always a Christian duty, and 
that very special blessings are promised in the New Testament as the results 
of such petition offered in faith. 

Historically these promises seem to have had occasional fulfillment in the 
very highest spiritual moods of certain circles of devout believers. As Ido 
not admit exegetically that the power of working actual miracles was prom- 
ised to believers in all ages, so 1 am not as yet convinced historically that 
any actual miracles of healing have been wrought. 

Nevertheless, scientifically regarded, the question whether disease can be 
cured by prayer is one to be answered like any other in science by the meth- 
ods of exact research. Investigation of this subject is extremely important 
on account of the large numbers who are deluded, if miraculous healing is 
not a modern fact, but especially on account of the reinforcement that would 
accrue to Christian faith if it isa fact. Inquiry on such a theme should not 
be closed by the assumption that the age of miracles is past. Observation, 
induction, the scientific method must settle this ease. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that those who believe in healing by prayer should accumulate lists of 
eases of the cure of organic diseases by faith. It is by no means denied that 
many functional diseases, especially those resulting from the multitudinous 
forms of nervous disorder, have been healed by the ministry of prayer. Skep- 
tics affirm that these cases of cure may be accounted for by wholly natural 
causes. What is necessary for their conviction is a series of legally verifi- 
able detailed cases of the cure of (1) organic disease ; (2) pronounced such 
by competent physicians ; (3) given up by them as hopeless ; (4) but cured 
by prayer ; and (5) the cure attested by its permanence. In a large amount 
of reading on this theme I have found but one apparent example of such 
healing, and that is the alleged recovery of the wife of Dr. Asa Mahan 
from cancer which had been pronounced incurable by experts in the treat- 
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ment of that disease. (See “Presbyterian Review” for January, 1884, 
p- 516.) For evident reasons it is difficult to multiply public records in 
such matters of sacred private experience ; but when physicians are them- 
selves cured, as it is alleged they sometimes have been, of organic disease 
by prayer, they ought to be able to make such a record of their experience 
as to convince skeptical physicians. Pastor Blumhardt, in whose parish, no 
doubt, wonderful cures of nervous diseases took place in answer to prayer, 
was asked by a professor of the medical faculty of the University of Tiibin- 
gen to give him scientific proof that such healing had occurred. Blumhardt 
opened a drawer and left the professor alone for hours to examine the let- 
ters that cured persons had written, as to their own experiences and with the 
corroborating recorded testimony of physicians. This evidence was treated 
with respect by the professor. Henry Drummond, author of “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World,” visited Blumhardt’s Institution, and was convinced 
that functional diseases were cured there by prayer. Professor Christlieb 
is of the same opinion. Not a few careful investigators of Dr. Cullis’s re- 
markable work in Boston adopt, whether rightly or wrongly, the same view 
as to merely functional disorders. But the real question concerns organic 
diseases, and only the strictly scientific method of researchcan settle it. 
The honored chairman of the Boston Monday Lectureship is absent from 
this platform to-day, conducting evangelistic services with the students of 
Princeton College, by the invitation of President McCosh. I venture to 
say, in his absence, that the most balanced and cautious book I have seen on 
this theme is the well-known volume of Rev. Dr. Gordon, on ‘‘ The Minis- 
try of Healing” ; the next best the “Life of Pastor Blumhardt,” a most 
suggestive work, which Professor Christlieb once urged upon my attention. 
As to healing by prayer, I never oppose such discriminating views as are 
held by Dr. Gordon and Professor Christlieb ; but I never defend them. 
[Applause. ] 


REPLY BY THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, OF NEW YORK. 


50. What reforms in the New York post-office were shown to be necessary 
by your recent investigations of the administration of the so-called eight-hour 
law ? 

1. Carriers should be allowed as much time for setting-up mail as under 
former schedules, and still more when that is found too little for actually 
setting-up the mail with due care, in the office, before starting, in the busy 
ten months of the year. 

2. Collectors should be allowed as much time as formerly for collections. 

3. Readjustment of any route, either by shortening or by adding an extra 
carrier, where the growth of population has made it impossible to make the 
prescribed number of deliveries honestly and carefully with the present 
force in the prescribed time. 

4. A log book, with red ink and pen, for each route (not one book only 
for a station), to save carriers from the necessity of waiting for each other, 
in recording forwarded letters. 
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5. Enough city directories to prevent similar delays in looking up ad- 
dresses of misdirected letters. 

6. New schedules so arranged that faithful carriers can actually do their 
work in the busy ten months in the year in eight hours. 

7. Trips should be so arranged that the eight hours shall be consecutive, 
except one or two “swings ” for meals of not more than an hour each at or 
near the usual meal times, with the proviso that each carrier is to cease his 
work for the day not later than ten hours from when he began. 

8. The carriers on each route should take turns, week by week, in making 
the late trip, so that no one shall be wholly shut off from evenings with his 
family and at places of recreation or devotion. 

9. The vacations of fifteen days each, as provided by law, should be given 
the carriers, as far as possible, in the summer, when the work is lightest, 
and when vacations are most needed and most agreeable. 

10. Enforcement of the postal rule that carriers are not to be required to 
do clerical work. 

11. Special messengers — substitutes or otherwise —not ‘child labor ” 
—for the prompt delivery of special letters, to prevent overworking car- 
riers and delaying the letters. 

12. Investigation to determine whether carriers are treated by their 


superiors with the courtesy and justice due to the employees of the Amer- 
ican people. 














XUM 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TWENTY-FIVE thousand women have lately been assessed in order to be 
registered as voters in Boston. Until the present season, the law permit- 
ting women to vote for the election of school boards in the cities of Massa- 
chusetts has been nearly a dead letter. ‘The new zeal of female voters has 
been awakened by the conflict between Catholics and Protestants for the 
control of the public schools. The canvass on both sides has been urgent 
and searching. It is supposed that rather more Catholic women than Prot- 
estant have been assessed, although the former by no means outnumber 
the latter in the municipality as a whole. The Catholic priests are no doubt 
more successful than average Protestant preachers in bringing out the full 
strength of female suffrage in their respective parishes. The Protestant 
women of Boston, nevertheless, have set an example worthy of universal 
imitation. They have shaken off political apathy and have rallied to the 
defense of imperiled public interests, in a manner that promises well for the 
future. The aspect of sectarian strife could not be avoided. The sharp 
issue between Roman Catholic and Protestant ideas concerning education 
was thrust upon the city by the Jesuit opposition to American schools. The 
scenes at the assessors’ offices, however, have been marked by the utmost 
decorum and courtesy. We regret that Roman Catholics have precipitated 
a political contest turning upon educational and religious issues ; but we are 
not dissatisfied to see the good cause of woman’s municipal suffrage making 
advances, even if it must be by the use of that rough road. We are con- 
vinced that a law requiring all who have the right to vote to exercise it or 
else pay a fine would have a good effect in diminishing the perils of absen- 
teeism at the polls by both male and female voters. Our conviction is that 
any considerable broadening of the suffrage should be preceded by a law 
like that of portions of Switzerland for compulsory voting. 


AFTER a memorable debate, extending through seven years, the so-called 
New Theology, with its unscriptural and unscientific theories of probation 
after death, has been deliberately, repeatedly, and overwhelmingly rejected 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In the 
October meeting at Cleveland, 1888, the Board reaffirms the great conclu- 
sions reached in its Springfield meeting of 1887 and in its Des Moines meet- 
ing of 1886. It reappoints the faithful and heroic secretaries who have 
preserved the financial honor and the doctrinal consistency and soundness of 
the Board through a storm of local misrepresentation and obloquy. The 
decisive nature of probation in this life is the redemptive Biblical truth 
which continues to govern its choice of officers and missionaries. These 
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results, occurring at the end of so many years, effectually discredit the 
Commission Creed of 1883, as a standard of Congregational orthodoxy. 
They are valid ground for congratulation not only to all the friends of vital 
orthodoxy at home, but also to every beleaguered missionary engaged at the 
ends of the earth in battle for a pure faith and life against both inherited 
and imported misbelief. 


Ex-Gov. Lone of Massachusetts has written the following highly inter- 
esting letter to the “ North Abington (Mass.) Public,” on the expenses of 
Congressmen. 


I write to correct what I infer from your editorials to be a mistaken notion with 
regard to the manner in which Congressmen generally live in Washington. So far 
from being to them a “ Babylon’’ full of “ wasteful wantons”’ and “lavish luxu- 
ries,” it is very much what Abington or Hingham is to your neighbors or mine. 
There are a few persons of great riches who now and then give entertainments, 
and live in an extravagant and profuse way, as some rich people do in every other 
community. But the great bulk of the representatives, including noticeably 
nearly all the men of controlling influence, are men of limited means, who live in 
the modest and simple manner. 

On the whole, I should say that the instance of Henry Wilson, which you cite, 
is a type of the present majority of members. Our Massachusetts senators, 
Dawes and Hoar, live quite as simply, one in a little tenement not better than our 
ordinary New England parsonage, and the other in a boarding house, which you 
will not think extravagant when I tell you that, with the exception of myself, the 
rest of the boarders are government employees, whose annual salaries range from 
perhaps $2000 rapidly downward. Walking out with Mrs. Long at sundown last 
evening we passed a modest doorstep on which, with his young children playing 
about him, sat a member, who pointed to a plain suite of rooms as his lodgings, 
and whose dress and manner of living are as simple and unostentatious as those of 
a Plymouth County farmer, and yet he is a millionaire, the richest man, I think, in 
the House, a Western lumberman, wise and hard-headed, and not ashamed, but 
proud of the goad stick which he wielded in his youth, and with which he pricked 
his way to fortune. 

Among the leaders, Reed lives in the fifth story of a small hotel; Randall ina 
house that would perhaps yield a rent of $300 or $400; McKinley in two or three 
chambers; Mills in a quiet boarding house; and so on through the list. The 
House is full of poor men who make no show, who are just such plain, well-behaved, 
temperate, church-going people as you and I meet at home, who go afoot and 
drive no fine teams, who ape no fashions, some of whom go to the few public 
receptions that occur in the winter, but few of whom are able or care to hold 
receptions or give entertainments themselves. 

Fine raiment is so rare among them that an old suit which I am now wearing 
for the third summer has actually been exploited by the newspaper reporters, in 
the absence of any other sensation, as subjecting me to the charge of being ‘‘ well- 
dressed,’’ and if Tom Reed should cover his shining head with a silk hat, he 
would lose the Republican leadership. The member who lives luxuriously is the 
exception. What is undoubtedly true of a few officials, especially so of some out- 
side persons of great wealth, who reside and entertain in Washington in the winter 
and are advertised in the society columns of the press, is not at all true of the 
great majority of the people’s servants. 











